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RITIS H MUS E U ©M. 


DEPARTMENT OF PRINTS AND DRAWINGS. 


The Lar Gallery of Prints and Drawings will be CLOSED o1 
URSDAY, August 9th, and REOPENED on MONDAY September oth. 
The Students’ Room CLOSED from MONDAY, August 13th, to 


uBDAY ote 8th, SON Pan 
gar’ CRDE ‘HO: Principal Librarian and Secretary. 





British panes, Tuly 31st, ria 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE ee Be 
Burlington House, London, W. 
OXFORD MEETING, ee GUST 8-15. 


ide 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
The Journal, President’s Address, and other Printed Papers issued by 
the Association during the Annual Meeting will be sent daily to Mem- 
bers and others who will forward 2s. 6d. to Mr. H. C. Srewarps or CLERK 
or THE ASSOCIATION, a Room, Oxford, on or before August 8th. 
2 Assistant General Secretary. 





TYPE. -WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 
DAUGHTER.—Authors’ MSS., &c., 1s. per 1,000 words; reduction 
long MSS. ‘pe-written Circulars, ‘&e., by Copying Process. Authors’ 
references.— Miss Sixzs, 13, Wolverton- -gardens, Hammersmith. 


VFPE- WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
ES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
on HInR. oo Sold by Instalments on terms to suit percueere. 
Use of Machine taught free to hirers or purchasers. Remington 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fitch, &c., from £8. MS. Co ied 
with gees and coepete at lowest rates. Highest references. I 
trated Catalogue free.—N. Tavtor, Manager, National Type. Writer 
Exchange, 74, Chancery-lane, London (Holborn end). 


T° BRITISH and FOREIGN AUTHORS. 











F. TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, Chicago, US.A., SOLICITS 
CURRESPONDENCE with AUTHORS of repute in FICIION and 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The coprnene ia Laws now protect cmecey’ # oe poorenty by simultaneous 





Soci of AUTHORS. — LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is bg J warned 
MSS., or offe: y Lf - place M os — the personal recom- 
ion of a friend w ore Sr Rerstnan tats of the yg vid or the 
savice of the Society. By order, ERBERT Secretary. 
& Portage -street. Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
NB— AUTHOR, the organ of the me tik is siiaes monthly, 
price 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’s-buildings, E. 


NSTITUTE of , JAMAICA, 
FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 

LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, BRITISH WEST INDIES. 

WANTED, a CURATOR for the MUSEUM of the Institute of Jamaica, 
ton, Jamaica, to take office about the end of the current year. 
appointment, which may be terminated at any time by three 

pe ph notice ray either side, will be for three years, renewable at the 
of 

The salary will be at the rate of 4001. per annum. Information re- 
specting the ra a of appointment may be obtained from Messrs. 

eran 

The appointment rests with the Board of Governors of the Institute, 

subject to the approval of the Governor of Jamaica. 

Applications should be addre: to the Secrrrary of the Institute of 
Jamaica, care of Messrs. H. Sotheran & Co., 140, Strand, London, W.C. 
pj than October 15th, and should be marked ‘ ‘Curator, Institute 
o 


A GENTLEMAN, with highest testimonials, is 
SEEKING an APPOIN’ ‘MENT gprs retry ge ema SECRE- 
Haat or 1, PLACE of Mall’ barat _ Oni — salary required.— 

















ELL-KNOWN AUTHOR desires PUPIL 
(Premium) or COLLABORATOR (mutual terms).—Address 
M.A., 10, Perrin’s-court, Hampstead. 


United States and Great Treaty for absolute 
purchase of author’s rights or ae eae on of if desired. Prompt 
reply in every instance will be made.—Address F. ‘Tennyson NEELY, care 
of C. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


THE AUTHORS’ BUREAU, Limited.—A Literary 

Syndicate and Press Agency. ‘“A Medium of Communication 
between Authors, Editors, and Publishers.” Advises upon, revises, 
and negotiates MSS. Interviews by creme only.—Address the 
Secrerary, 3, Victoria-street, Westmin 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. suas 1, Paternoster-row. The 
interests of Authors capa a represente Proposed Agreements, 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Authors. MSS. placed 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully conducted. ‘I'wenty-five years’ 
| iene ractical experience in all kinds of poe and Book Producing. 
msultation free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading Authors on 
application to Mr. A. M. Burcuezs, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 











FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


IGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel, and Advanced 
Examinations.--STUDENTS PREPARED in Classes connected 

with the North London Collegiate School, under the superintendence of 
Miss Buss. Arrangements made for Boarding in the neighbourhood.— 
Address the Head Mistress, Miss Torus, L.C.P., 145, Camden-road, N.W 








ICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. Principal, 
Mr. G. 8S. FARNELL, M.A. Oxon., First Classman and formerly 
a Master at St. Paul’s School, London. Good Public School Education 


at moderate cost in healthy "climate. Pupils — to certain close 
Scholarships at Oxford. Special attention given to Army Examinations. 
Excellent Cricet and Football field. Inclusive terms for Boarders 
from 60l. to 67]. per annum. 


RT MISTRESS.—LADY desires Post as 

ASSISTANT. Art Mistress’s Certificate Group I., parts of others. 

Silver Medallist. Experience in Teaching in Art ool. References.— 
Address H., 84, High-street, Bromley, Kent. 


ITY of BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL 
TECHNICAL SCHOOL. 

he Corporation of Birmingham require the services of a PRIN- 

cL IPAL, to undertake the general control of the DAY and EVENING 

TEACHING in the NEW SCHOOL (now in course of erection). The 

salary has been fixed at 5001. per annum, and the Principal will be 

uired to enter upon his duties on January 1 next, and to devote his 

whole time to the the of the Technical 
noes Committee. 











PP 


ied by copies of testimonials, must be sent, on 





e Purchase of Newspaper Propertics, undertake for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 
e «14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8. W., 
Insert Advertisements in Pa rma to Ta Magazines, &e., at the lowest 
possible ayy yt , Schools, 














RINTING and PUBLISHING.—To AUTHORS. 
—Special nasecyrys potters tothe above. Estimates free. Accounts 
verified by Chartered juntant.—Address ManacerR, Roxburghe Press, 
3, Victoria-street, Westorinste ter. 





YoOuNG JOURNALIST, University Man, bright 
Note and Leader-Writer, DERTRES WORK in or near Town.— 
Address Scriptor, care of 38, Throgmorton-street, E.C. 


DITOR, EDITOR-REPORTER, and 
PAMPHLETEER. —“ Local” Lye = _— A - pon = who is in 


ing c of 
oe the New Journalism, is a EDI to unite to the ad Lesa 
cee bad a long “all-round” experience on the Press, an 
cee litical A le Writer. Fully unlarsucnds the technical aul 
routine part of the work: Shorthand, a iz; ns, 
Proof-Reading, and pre on of “copy” for printer so 
emnld be left trouble, and, ee @ practical knowl 
could be le in charge 0: iting Office. Has written 








e vot "printing, 


HE FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Colet-gardens, West Kensington, London, W. 
President—Mrs. SALIS SCHWABE. 
Chairman of Committee—Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. 
Treasurer—Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE. 
Secretary—Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
The BUILDING, com } gh (a) A Training Coll for Teachers, 
ae A, Kindergarten and School for Children, will OPENED at 


rticulars as to terms, &c. 


Applications for forms of admission and 
Madame Micuaz.is, 27, Glazbury-! ‘road, 


should be made to ey Principal, 
West Kensington, W. 





inconnexion with various religious bodies. Knowled a ‘Gress and 
latin. Could see to Advertisements. Open to mutuality of interests in 
vorking-up Newspaper — Address Srznorvrnos, Eupepsicon House, 
Cheap-street, Sherbe “ne, Dorset. 


(URISTMAS STORIES (Original) WANTED, 
3,000 to 7,000 words.—Offers, with terms (and 7? where 
pul) to box P. 47,244, Smith’s Advertising Agency, }, .Fleet- 








Lee ASSISTANT WANTED for the BLACK- 


HERR OBERLEHRER TOLLE (Ph.D.) is will- 
ing to RECEIVE a few ENGLISH BOYS into a HOME. 
Every advan! offered for the Study of Lan usic. 
Bracing climate, specially suitable for delicate — ighest En lish 
and German references.—For further particulars = address 
OseRLeHRER Toiiz, Sondershausen, Thiringen, German 


RUSSELS.—A comfortable and refined HOME 

is OFFERED by Three German Ladies (Sisters) to ENGLISH 

GIRLS. French, German, Music, and Painting. Highest references.— 

Apply Mlle. GoxrDpE, 36, R Rue Carol y, Brussels; or to Jessr Hinp, Esq., 
Papplewick Grange, Nottingham. 








BURN FREE LIBRARY, at a salary of 52/. per annum. —Applica- 

tions, in handwriting of ap) licants, stating age, ba ie ith 

two testimonials and a re! sarah “hag be 
, Blackburn, by August 11 


[ADY. Travelled, Broad-minded, Cosmopolite, 
renee plished Linguist, Musician, Littérateur, r, Write Originally, 
aemot cuitarea — sonship Lessons (finishing), Housekeepi 
A ns ishing), Housekee 
Abroad or elsewhere. hest reterencea. —CLI0, Platrier’s, Chiswick” 


See INVESTMENT.—200 ONE-POUND 
A in well-known PUBLISHING BUSINESS, established 
aan <coced plarg g 10 per cent., FOR SALE, Whole or Part, at par.—Miss 
AM, 9, Champion-grove, Denmark. hill, 8.E. 


SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. — An opportunity 

occurs for zeny one with 2,000/. to 3,000/. to JOIN a PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS, produeing Books in constant demand.—Address Books, 
Cate of Mr, oa A. Moncrieff, 19, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


and 
sent to the Lisnagian, Free 














ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD. (For the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.) 43, Belsize Park-gardens, London, N. W. 
GENERAL EDUCATION, Thorough and Modern, combined with 
careful Home Training. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Pupils prepared for University and R.A.M. Examina- 
tions. Fully qualified and certificated Resident English and Foreign 
Governesses, and large staff of lessors. Entire charge taken of 
Girls from India and the Colonies. Healthy neighbourhood ; bracing 

air. Tennis, Swimming, Leong &e. 
For r terms, List of Lecturers, , to be had 
on ee to the Princi 
TER TERM BEGIN 


&c., see Pr 
SEPTEMBER 24th. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
SALUSBURY-ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 
A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in PREPARATION for the CAM- 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of 
Teaching is romans to —— who desire to become Teachers. 











[YPE- -WRITING.—MSS., Scientific, and of all 
Dera Secriptions, COPIED. 8; ‘attention to work requiring care. 
Hy. ion Rooms Grastings Ht or Ty ear Rockit. ng). Usual terms.—Misses 
& I. Farran, Hastii rfolk street, Strand, London (for 
seen years of 34, heuthamgtonemnet, & 


PE-WRITING. —All kinds of COPYING. 

uthor’s Manuscri Pedi &. T 1d. foli 

ects or 5,000 wo and over. er per thousand (paper ‘cluded). 
Nicuttycatt, The Avenue, Stevenage, Herts. 


E-WRITING.—Every description of Manu- 
{alio. Script Type-Written with accuracy and despatch. Terms, ld. 
or ,000 words and over, 9d. per 1,000. § terms for Car' 4 
—H. B, Fenwicsg, 11, Buxton- cot Gagan 











are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Unlen. Junior Students are prepared for the 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions. 

College Year BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19, 

Address a The Grey ‘Training Din Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury, N. 


DUCATION. —Particulars as to the best Univer- 

sity or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at Home 

or Abroad, may be obtained, free of charge, by sending a statement of 
requirements to R. J. Bezvor, M.A., 8, Lancaster-place, Strand. 


YHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. — HOLIDAY and PERMANENT ENGAGEMENTS 
pecs hn by English and Foreign Se an _ British ee and 
.—Madame AUBERT’S GOVERNESS LIST, August Num’ er, 








poe 6d. ; post free, 6j¢.—27, Regent-street, Piceadlliy Circus, 8. W. 





or  betore September 1 ae as. the undersi so from whom further 
be 


bein; le by letter. 
GEO. MELLOR, Secretary Municipal T ical School. 
Paradise-street, Birmingham. 


| J NIVERS ity COLLEGE of WALES, 
BERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invite application forthe APPOINTMENT Pelt i 

of METHOD, who shal ASSISTANT LECTU: 
TION. Salary 1501. —Full particulars of duties, &c., oo - anes 
from the undersigned, to whom applications, together with copies of 
testimonials, must be sent on or before September Ist. 
T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The Council invite applications for the Post (vacated by Prof. 
Holman on his appointment as one of H. ’s Inspectors of Schools) 
of MASTER of METHOD, who shall be also a in Education. 
Salary 250/—Full particulars of duties may be obtained from the 
undersigned, to whom applications, together Ky copies of testi- 
monials, must be sent on or before September Ist. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 


plications are invited by on a eae for the Post of ASSISTANT 
Laghonen and DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS, now vacant. Salary 


rorty copies of each application and set of testimonials shovid be 
received not later than Monday, August 20th, by the undersigned, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., Secretary and Registrar. 


NIVERSITY of DUBELE. 


The Council will proceed to Nominate a PROFESSOR of MUSIC in 
Michaelmas ‘Term of the present year. The Chair is tenable for five 
years, and the Professor may be re-elected at the end of that pe =~ 
Details as va the duties of the pt and other parti oe Be 

d from the of Trinity College, to whom Candidates 
should send testimonials and copies of their published works before _ 
10th of October, 1894. JOHN K. INGRAM, Registrar. 


(THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for a vacant DEMONSTRATORSHIP 
of PHYSICS. Salary 125/., with certain fees. 

Particulars may be obtained from the Secretary, to whom applications 
must be sent on or before August 31st. 


(QWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


Prospectuses of the Session 1894-95 will be forwarded on application. 

DEPARTMENT of ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW, 

DEPARTMENT for WOMEN. 

DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 

DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC HEALTH. 

DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 

PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

DEPARTMENT for the EVENING CLASSES. 

SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, &c. (varying in value from 
301. to 1501. per annum). 

Apply to Mr. Cornisn, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester; or to 

HENRY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


Hs UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN, 


The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Bedford, 
Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coaabeidge, Cardiff, 
Cheltenham, Cork, Dollar, Dublin, ‘Dumfries, Edinbu Glasgow, 
Hull, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Laeghboreuah, 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oban, Oxford, Paris, Scarborough, and 

‘ruro 
































IS oP go to 





Prospectus, &c., a} to the Sscrztany, L.L.A, Scheme, the 
University DL Andoonee Ws. . . 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE 
on Ege a a CTORY LECTURE at 4 p.m., by Professor 

The EXAMINATIONS -t the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will 
COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 26th. 

a Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of 800/. are awarded 
annually. 

In University College yo yh about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 
Out-Patients are treated d the year. Thirty-six Appointments, 
eighteen being resident, as Siowe> Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric 
Assistant, &c., are filled up eee ae during the year, and these, 
as well as all Clerkships 2 — resserships, are open to Students of the 
Hospital without extra 

Prospectuses, with fall tatorssedion as to Classes, Prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Coiees, areas W.C 

. H. HORSLEY, MB. BS. F.R.S., Dean. 
M ata HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B Sc. Examinations of 
the University of London will COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist, and 
continue till July, 189 

Fee for the whole Course, 18. 18s.; or 16/. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5!. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

There isa Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further iculars apply to the Waxven of the College, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, Lowe on, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 











OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 
eo nie and One Exhibition, respectively — 150l., 751., 
751, and 20/. each, tenable for one year, will be co ted for in 
Se acer 1894, viz. , One Senior Open Scholarship of “the value of 751. 
will be awarded to the best Candidate (if of sufticieat merit) in Physics 
and Chemistry. One arses ‘or Open Scholarship of the value of 75/. will 
be awarded to the best (if of merit) in Biology and 


Physi 
Candidetes for these Scholarships must be under twenty-five years of 
age. and must not have = dae the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
London Medical Sch 
“One Junior iy Scholarship in Science, value 150/.,and One Pre- 
ecg el Scientific Exhibition, value 501, will be awarded to the best 
Candidates under twenty a of age (if of sufficient merit) in Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Riolo; Vegetable Biology. =e pa naemens for 
red for Honours 
ifi Examination, — 
the Preli liminary Scientific Exhibition will be of about th 
Pass Q in that E e Jeaffres: 


range of e on Ex. 
hibition Penedas 201.) will be competed for at the same time. The subjects 
of examination are Latin, Mathematics. and any one of the three 
ening languages—Greek, French, and German. 

e Classical subjects are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination of June, 1894. 

The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to xe Full ae at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in the October 
succeeding th ion. The Examinations for these Scholarships 
“a be ey on SEPTEMMER 26th, 1894. 

‘or particulars. cation may be made, personally or by letter, to 
the Warne of the college, St. Bartholomew's Hospital’ E Cc. a 


PiIcrIvuRE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with as rd to safe and cautious treatment, 
INE THOMPSON 
Studio, a’ "Gourgeatiest, Portman-square, w. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS, 

















ISRAEL in EGYPT. By E. J. Poynter, R.A. 
The original Painting recently on view at the Guildhall. 
Copies 42+. and 21s. each. 

“We have from the Autotype Company a reproduction in their 
process of Mr. Poynter's ‘Israel in Egypt ’"—due to a monochrome copy 
of the picture, about 6ft. by 24{t., on which tke painter worked with 
his own hands in oil, preserving the character of the figures in a 
surprisingly happy and complete way. From this monochrome a 
reduced, but still large autotype copy has been published. In the 
absence of a line engraving we could not hope for a truer or more 
acceptable transcript of this intensely interesting picture, one of the 
most important examples of the English school.” 

Atheneum, November 9, 1878. 
The ARTS of PEACE. The ARTS of WAR. 
By Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A. 
ions of these ifi Frescoes, 36 inches 
base line, each 25s. 

Copies of Works by Ford Madox Brown, Rossetti, G. F. Watts, &c. 

New Pamphlet, ‘Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 
application. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 186 pages and Supplement, 
containing 68 Miniature Photographs of notable Autotypes, post free, 
One Shilling. 





Autotype rep 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 





Catalogues. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


wars supplied on moderate terms. 
ALUGUES on application. 
DU Lau & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE. 


HOICE ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and 


BOOKS.—Specialities, Turner and Ruskin —Now ready, CATA- 





Fees EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

a Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
by G. and R. Craikshank, Ro 

largest and ch 


rid. Cata- 
es ty and sent post free on a = Books Bought.— 
> =A T. Srzncer, 27, New Oxford. "7 .C. 





OOKS—PORTRAITS.—CATALOGUE of 
Better-Class SECOND-HAND BOOKS and ENGRAVED BRITISH 

PORTRAITS free to paregrese 
Specialities : Americana Antiquarian—A ustraliana—Dramatic—Early 
Foes ets Editions of | Ancient and Modern Writers, Cruikshank, 
Rowlandson, Bewick, &c.—Best Library Editions and Hand- 

rc me Books. 
U. Maces, Bookseller, 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 





HOICE BOOKS for COLLECTORS.—New 
CATALOGUE, 32 pages, 00 containing many rare and fine Books at 
prices to tempt the adage atari , free on receipt of address. 
aa Stnteakn, 1s, Park-lane, Leeds. 





ORTRAITS.— 8,000 Small Engraved Portraits, 
suitable for extra illustrating, from 2s. a dozen. Send lists of 
wants, or call upon SUCKLING "GALLOWAY, 13, Garrick-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS, issued bi-Monthly, sent free on application. 





qoouRrirst SEASON, 1894, 


EDWARD STANFORD has just issued a New 
Edition, Revised to Date, of his 
CATALOGUE OF MAPS AND BOOKS FOR 
TOURISTS, 


With Index } —_ to the Government Surveys of Great Britain, France, 
and Switzerland, which he will be happy to send, post free, to any 


address on applicati on 
EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 ana 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, London, 8S. W. 








NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME, 





SPECIAL LIST 
FREE BY POST TO ANY ADDRESS. 


MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 
LIMITED, 


30-34, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, 8.W. 
48, QUEEN VICTORIA-STREET, E.C. 


LONDON. 


AND AT 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The LEADENHALL =. HS} 50, Leadenhall-street, 

Contains hairless paper, cs which the —< =e with perfect 
freedom. Sixpence each; 5s. per dozen, ruled or p! 








T° NOBLEMEN, AMERICANS, and OTHERS.— 
An bapa ‘Exhibitor in the Royal Academy, and whose Works 
have bee! d, is d (in of old age) of retiring 
from the Profession, and of DISPOSING of his large and valuable COL- 
LECTION of PAINTINGS, ee = a offering a 
good opportunity ie a safe in ‘or cards to view address 
Z 2,423, Sell’s, Fleet-street, E.C. 








O ARTISTS.—FOR SALE, large and handsome 
STUDIO, 40 ft. whieh 30 ts 4, -* Three "Reception Rooms and Offices 
attached, and in whic! 00] has been successfully carried on 
for seven years. Goodwill | sradio Froppeues would be disposed of. 
Adjoining the ‘he Studio is a charmingly ted Looms, Dres pave Residence, con- 
taini a and wae Rooms, Dressing, Bath Room, 
ms, &c.; Garden about a quarter 01 
The whole will be OFFERED for SALE a AUCTION at the Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard, on AUGUST 9, unless previously a by Private 
Treaty. Photograph will be sent to intending Pure! 
For further particulars and orders to view apply to Seeers. Axper & 
Co., 32, Watling-street, E.C. 





GECLUDED SEASIDE RESIDENCE, quite 
unique, and the prettiest in Thanet, with lawn running down to 
the sea, and in a situation unrivalled for retirement, yet close to the 
pier, and charming, quiet old pene Teme picturesquely built, and 
elaborately panelled with old oak carvings; 10 Bed, Bi see and 
4 Reception Rooms; ventilation, ag and sanitation perfect ; 
Cottage, and site for Stables. FREEHOLD TO BE SOLD, including 
the artistic Furniture, Pictures, &c., the result of many years’ collection. 
—Messrs. Grppy & Givpy have inspected a and can recommend this as 


Sales by Auction 


Modern Publications and Miscellaneous Books—Small Collect 
of Law Books, §¢. 


Mee tet HODGSON ss = SELL PA eae 
st 9, and nd Following Day Day. 

LANE bus Hie Flowers & HF cig cate amo! o's 

Sol ether enuncitve Fehtiontions 000 Photogra ow 


Eminent Divines and other Notabilit. es oar as be —La Poses 
oria d vols.—Cronica del Rey n. ro, 1501—Titee 
Dictionnaire , 6 vols.—Hunter’s Account of Bengal, 18 vols 
Revised Statutes, 18 vols.—and other recent 8€8—United 
Service Journal, 43 vols.—Na' le. 40 vols.—Nautical cal Magazine 
9 vols.—James’s Naval History, 6 vols.—Scottish Antiquarian Society; 
Publications, 27 vols.—up’ } of 3,000 Volumes of Novels—about g 





Ton of Blue-books and Commons Journals, Reviews, Magazines, &&, 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic and Scientific Apparatus, 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL b LL, by AUCTION, 

rao ha, Se el es 

an > 24 and Miscellaneous ipvepeate, on 
On view day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues had, 


his G 
AY y NEXT, A 











Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEY. 


Contents for AUGUST. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT’S BUDGET. By Lord Farrer. 

The WITCH of ENDOR and Professor HUXLEY. By Andrew Lang. 

WHY NOT MUNICIPAL PAWNSHOPS? By Robert Donald. 

The FEDERATION of the ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE. A Tak 
with Sir George Grey. By James Milne. 

An ALPINE JOURNAL. By W. M. Conway. 

The ART of the NOVELIST. By the late Amelia B. Edwards. 

The HOME or the BARRACK for the CHILDREN of the STATE. By 
Mrs. Barnett. 





HOW WE THINK of TONES and MUSIC. By R. Wallaschek. 
The POLICY of LABOUR. By Clem Edwards. 
INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY and CONTEMPORARY CATHOLICISM. 
By the Author of ‘ The Policy of the Pope.’ 
London: Isbister & Co., Limited, Covent-garden, W.C. 


(is NINETEENTH CENTURY, 


The eG of HERESY we preety in ate MODERN 
CH By the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


The patted CASE AGAINS? 31 ee By Cav. W. L. Alden, late 
American Consul-General in 

MUTUAL AID in the sneley ory. I. By Prince Kropotkin. 

The FARCE of “‘ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.” By Charles Whibley. 

BEHIND the SCENES of NATURE. By A. P. Sinnett. 

A PART of a GHOST. By Dr. W. H. Russell. 

The WAR-CHESTS of EUROPE. By Professor Geffcken. 

IN the TARUMENSIAN WOODS. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 

DEATH and TWO FRIENDS: a Dialogue. By Richard Le Gallienne. 

The LABOUR-WAR in the UNITED STATES. By J. 8. Jeans. 

The PRESENT POSITION of EGYPTOLOGY. By Professor Mahaffy. 

FACTS from BIHAR about the MUD-DAUBING. By W. Egerton. 

SOME PICTURES and their PRICES. By W. Roberts. 

IS OUR RACE DEGENERATING? By Hugh Percy Dunn, F.R.C8. 

sa HYMN to APOLLO. Translated by Algernon Charles Swin- 

urne, 


London : Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 


LASTONBURY ABBEY.—Exterior View and 
er Illustrations; Large Ground-Plan and Descriptive Article. 
The SUfLDEH of August 4 con 4 contains above, being No. 3 of the Series— 
“The ABBEYS of @ BRITAIN.” 
Price 43d. (post free). 
Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, WC. 


BANK of ENGLAND. —A Historical Sketch of 
the Site and ay ag, Bo with Plans and Illustrations, appears in 
the BUILDER of August 4. Post free, 

Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C, 


E CORRES PONDANT 
Revue Périodique ep le 10 as le 25 de chaque mois. 
1. Le — epeegneeege o AUSTRALIE. I. Abbé Lemire, Député du 


2. LACTION, le CARA et la VOLONTE. Henri Joly. 
Le M OUVEMENT B REVOLUTIONNAIRE en ITALIE. La Sicile. 


4 Le COLON LONEL Nou elle. II. Edouard Rod 

. ouv' 

5 LerrRes. q'AMBA ASSADRICES et SOUVENIRS de GRANDES 
6. 

7. 














DAMES. _ II 
LOUIS XIV. et les PAPI . L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
L’'AGRICULTURE aux ETATS-UNIS. III. La Colonisation —la 
ee des wren Le Homestead.—La Dette Hypothécaire— 
enir. le tile Levasseur, de l'Institut. 


L'iA 
8. VICTOR FOURNEL. 
— —— — = HOMMES, Courrier du Théatre, de la Littér 


La LETTRE ENCYCLIQUE aux PRINCES et aux PEUPLES é¢ 
V'UNIVERS. uis de Gabriac. 
10. CHRONIQUE POLITIQUE. Louis Joubert. 
Prix de l’Abonnement : Paris, Départements et Beran r, un an, Sars 
six mois, I8fr. Les abonnements partent du ler de ue mois. 
du Correspondant, rue s de vabuae, if 





d demy 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 





LOGUE No. 13, post free, Sixpence —Wwa. Warp (for 30 years Assistant t ual rtunity of juiring a choice Seaside Teat.— 
to Prof. Ruskin), 2, Chureh- terrace, Richmond, Surrey. views ag iL Pail 4 all, SW. _ “i 
Lb: LL 38 Lb ¥ 2 F 
: UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 


Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Now ready, CATALOGUE No. 77, LATEST PURCHASES. 
Post free, Sixpence. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


or 
yes of SCARCE and SECOND. HAND 
BOOKS, containing Items from an old Library removed from Kent 
—Alpine Climbing—First Editions of the Best Authors—Kest Library 
Editions—Americana—Sets of Works by Freer, Burton, Hardy, Lady 
Jackson, James, Pata nse George Meredith, Stevenson, Haliburton, 
Pardoe, Jesse, Walpole, &c. Special Discount to Public Libraries, — 








J.&E. Be ups, Limited, 350, Oxford-street, London, W. 





comfortably Furnished ange seven minutes from S.E. Rail- 
way, close to Mount Ephraim.—R. G., 42, Upper Grosvenor-road, 
Tunbridge Wells. 





O LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 
Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from ose! Cross. 
Four or Five Bed-rooms, Three Sitting-rooms, Store-room, good, well- 
lighted and dry Offices ; a aspect POs iafacet ien on bank of iy river; perfect 
quiet ; ao. mere of 0; tues for keeping is 
tube ani hronghout; bl Rent, for a term, De apply O., li 
Snmanercet 


H's" IRY of COREA, AN CoE and MODERN. 
With Description of Manners and Customs, Language. 

graphy. By Rev. JOHN ROSS, Seven Years resident in ae Neg 

“Contains a vast mags of valuable information derived from Chinese 

documents. ”—Spectator. 

Also, an the SAME AUTHOR, price 7s. 6d. 

The MANCHUS, or REIGNING DYNASTY of 
CHINA: their Rise and 

“We know of no other work which offers so full and exhaustive #” 

account, of the  MARDETS 8 and history of the Chinese as the one now before 

us.”— Westmin 





Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’'S LIST. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
aes NEW BOOKS. 
THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. <s 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


T H HE G ROU S &. 


NATURAL HISTORY. By the Rev. H. A. Macruerson. 
SHOOTING. By A.J. Sruart-Worrrzy, | COOKERY. By Grorex Sarntspvry. 
With 13 Illustrations by A, J, Stuart-Wortley and A. Thorburn and numerous Diagrams in the Text, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Just published. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo. 5s. 


The PARTRIDGE. Narurat History, by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; 


SHOOTING, by A. J. Sruart-WorTLEY; COOKERY, by GrorGeE SaInTsBURY. With 11 Full-Page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thorburn, A. J. Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper, and 15 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. Stuart- 
Wortley. 


RECORDS of the INFANTRY MILITIA BATTALIONS of the 


COUNTY of SOUTHAMPTON, from a.p. 1757 to 1894. By Colonel G. H. LLOYD-VERNEY, commanding the 3rd 
Battalion of the Hampshire Regiment ; and Records of the Artillery Militia Regiments of the County of Southampton, 
from A.D. 1853 to 1894, by Lieutenant-Colonel J. MOUAT F. HUNT, of the Duke of Connaught’s Own Hampshire and 
Isle of Wight Artillery. With 5 Portraits and 8 Illustrations in the Text. 4to. 30s. 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS on EVERY VERSE of the PROPHET 


ISAIAH. By the Author of ‘ Practical Reflections on Genesis, the Psalms, &c.’ With a Preface by the Right Rev. 
EDWARD KING, D.D., Lord Bishop of Lincoln. Crown 8vo, mg ms, &c y " 


MEN of LIKE PASSIONS: being Characters of some Bible Heroes, 


and other Sermons, preached to Bradfield Boys. By the Rev. HERBERT BRANSTON GRAY, D.D., Warden of 
Bradfield College. Crown 8vo. 5s. 4 * “sie — . 


BIMETALISM. By Henry Dunnine Macteop, M.A., Author of ‘ The 


Theory and Practice of ig,’ &e. 8vo. 5s. net. 


“We cannot but welcome a tract which contains, in its first ninety pages, a clear historical summary of the mono- 
metallist opinion of two centuries, and its second portion a strong exposition of the case of common sense against its very 
active antagonists.”— Zimes, 


SONGS from DREAMLAND. By May Kenpatt, Author of 


‘Dreams to Sell,’ &c. Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


“A dainty little volume......There is a certain distinction of style, as well as an unmistakable freshness of fancy, in 
these verses which ought to make them welcome. Occasionally Miss Kendall handles the deep problems of life, and seldom 





without insight or skill.”—Leeds Mercury. 
DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale Life in the Early Years of 
the Nineteenth Century. By JOHN TRAFFORD CLEGG (Th’ Owd Weighver), Author of ‘ Heart Strings,’ 


‘ Pieces in the Rochdale Dialect,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
_ “The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while its humorous p ges in the La 
its best parts......[t is a deeply interesting story, and has real literary merit.”—Scotsman. 


A NEW STORY OF SCHOOL LIFE. 
The THING THAT HATH BEEN; or, a Young Man’s Mistakes. A 


Story. By A. H. GILKES, M.A., Master of Dulwich College, Author of ‘ Boys and Masters,’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“A very remarkable story of a most uncommon kind.”—Spectator. 





hire dialect are by far 





MRS. WALFORD’S NOVELS. 


The Publication of the following Books by Mrs. L. B, WALFORD has been transferred to 


Messrs, Longmans, Green & Co., who are issuing them in uniform style in crown 8vo. price 
%, 6d, each :— 


MR. SMITH : a Part of his Life, 
The BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


DICK NETHERBY. 
The HISTORY of a WEEK. 


COUSINS. 
PAULINE, NAN, and other Stories. 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—FOUR NEW VOLUMES. 


The WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Rose 
HAGGARD and ANDREW LANG. ‘Fifteenth Thou- 


| 
sand. With 27 Illustrations by M. Greiffenhagen. | 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. . | 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Epwin ARNoxp, | 


K.C.1.E., Author of ‘ The Light of the World,’ &. With | 
71 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. | 


MR. MEESON’S WILL. By H. Rive 


HAGGARD. With 18 Illustrations. Fifteenth Thou- 
sand. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A SHADOW of DANTE: being an Essay 
towards Studying Himself, his World, and his Pilgrim- 


age. By MARIA FRANCESCA ROSSETTI. With Illus- 
trations by Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—Aveust. 


The MATCHMAKER, By L. B. Walford. Chaps. 39-42. 

A PHYSICIAN of the SEVENTEENTH CENTURY (from 
‘ the Verney MSS.). By Lady Verney. 

IBFT NO ADDRESS.” By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt. 
ACURSED BEAR. By Fred Whishaw. 


ADMIRALS ALL. By Harry Newbolt. 
vere LETTERS. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye, B.A. 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. ByE. W. Hornung. Chaps. 12-14. 
AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 


enn ana 


New York: 15 East 16th-street, 





A HISTORY of ROME to the 
BATTLE of ACTIUM. By EVELYN S. SHUCK- 
BURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, Author of a Translation of Polybius, &c. With 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

TIMES.—“ We cannot doubt that so careful a volume as 
this is destined for a long time to come to be the accepted 
general history of Rome in the higher forms of schools.” 


OBJECT LESSONS in ELE- 
MENTARY SCIENCE. Following the Scheme issued 
by the London School Board. By VINCENT T. 
MURCHE, Head Master of Boundary-lane Board School, 
Camberwell, Author of Biackie’s ‘ Physiology,’ ‘ Botany,’ 
&c. Crown 8vo. Vol. I., Standards I., II., 2s. 6d. 
Vol. II., Standards III., IV., 3s. Vol. III., Standard 
V., VI. 3s. 6d. 


The FRIENDSHIP of NATURE: a 


New England Chronicle of Birds and Flowers. By 
MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT. 16mo. 3s, 


The UNEMPLOYED. By Geoffrey 


DRAGE, Secretary to the Labour Commission. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE,—“ His book is well worth 


ey 3 F 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Students of the subject will find much 
help in Mr. Drage’s book.” 


INTERLUDES. Second Series. Being 
Two Essays, a Farce, and some Verses. By HORACE 
SMITH. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

TIMES,.—“ An interesting proof that a man can be a bus 
and useful police magistrate, and can yet fill his leisure wit: 


good literature.” 

A MANUAL of MARKS on 
POTTERY and PORCELAIN. A Diction of Easy 
Reference. By W. H. HOOPER and W. C. PHILLIPS. 
aes Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 16mo. 
4s. 6d. 

SCOTSM AN.—“ A new edition, carefully revised and en- 
larged by the addition of many new markzs......Nothing could 
well suit its purpose better than this handy and well-arranged 
little pocket volume for collectors of and connoisseurs in 
porcelain and pottery.” 


The PHAEDO of PLATO. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by R. D. 
ARCHER -HIND, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition. Printed in ‘‘ Macmil 
Greek.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

TIMES.—“ A second edition of Mr. Archer-Hind’s very 
scholarly edition of ‘ The Phaedo of Plato.’” 


LESSONS in ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. Part I. ELEMENTARY. By G. S. 
TURPIN, M.A. D.Sc., Principal of the Technical | School, 
Huddersfield. Globe 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Dr. Turpin presents the facts 
of the subject in a clear and methodical manner. There are 
numerous excellent illustrations, and an index at the end.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A capital book on which to begin young 
students in its subject.” 


PRACTICAL LESSONS in 
PHYSICAL MEASUREMENT. By ALFRED EARL, 
M.A., Senior Science Master at a School. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. [Science Manuals. 

SCOTSMAN.—“ Interesting and original......The book 
is an excellent supplement to the common manuals of 
science.” 

MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 

SERIES.—NEW VOLUMES. 


YOUNG MUSGRAVE. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LADY WILLIAM. By Mrs. Oli- 


PHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The CURATE in CHARGE. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GRISLY GRISELL; or, the Laidly 


Lady of Whitburn. A Tale of the Wars of the Roses. 
HARLOTTE M. YONGE. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 418. AUGUST. Price 1s. 
Contents. 
SIR SIMON’S COURTSHIP. By G. W. Hartley. 
= — NOVEL. By George Saintsbury. 
art I. 
The BEGINNINGS of the BRITISH ARMY — III. 
Artillery and Engineers. 
The UNCONSCIOUS HUMOURIST. 
GLENBARAGH. 
The POS? OFFICE PACKETS. 
MR. SECRETARY THURLOE. 
The WITCH of YELL. 
WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL. By his Honour Judge 
Hughes, Q.C, 
10. — and her NEW ALLIES. By C. R. Roylance- 
ent. 


By 


- 


PESO ep 


MACMILLAN & CO, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
Lie FT. 


~~ 


NOTICE.—The TEMPLE BAR 


MAGAZINE for AUGUST contains, among other 
Articles of interest :—The ADVENTURESS. Chaps. 5-8. 
—A WEST-END PHYSICIAN.—HANNAH.—The LAST 
FIGHT in ARMOUR.—ENNUI and the OPIUM PIPE. 
—WILLIAM COLLINS, POET. — The WORTH of a 
LASS.—RECORDS of an ALL-ROUND MAN.—SNOW- 
BLANCHE.—An INTERLOPER (Conclusion), &. 





NOW READY, 


MORE ABOUT GORDON. By One 


WHO KNEW HIM WELL. In1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


The HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. Including 
also a brief History of the American Branch of the 
Regiment founded at Boston in 1638. By Colonel G. A. 
RAIKES, F.S.A. 2 vols. with Portraits, Coloured Illus- 

trations, and Maps, demy 8vo. 31s. 6d, each. 


THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK OF 
THE COMPANY. 
Being the Roll of Members from 1611 to 1682. Edited, with 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Colonel RAIKES, F.S.A. 
Demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE ROYAL CHARTER OF INCORPORATION 
GRANTED BY HENRY VIII, 


also the Royal Warrants, 1632-1889, and the Orders in 
Council relating to the Government of the Company. 
Edited by Colonel RAIKES, F.S8.A. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 


—=G 
NOW READY, 


IN a CINQUE PORT. A Story of 
WINCHELSEA. By E. M. HEWITT. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“From the point of view of readableness, a quality oft 
honoured in the breach, there is much to be said for this 
novel.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

*** In a Cinque Port’ strikes us as a book which has been 
written with much deliberation. The author seems to have 
been under the influence of the ancient sea-forsaken Sussex 
city which he has chosen for the setting of his scenes. He 
describes lovingly and well, and those who know Winchelsea 
will take pleasure from the description, apart altogether 
from the plot and action of the story.”—Datly Chronicle. 











NOW READY, 


An INTERLOPER. By Frances 
MARY PEARD, Author of ‘The Baroness,’ &c. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

*“*A graceful and charming writer, Miss Peard’s touch 
remains gentle even when raising a corner of the veil that 
conceals the depths of the heart. Her stories have the 
hb nd delicate colouring of the finished pastel.” 

Morning Post. 
**Miss Peard’s latest book is also, we think, one of her 
best. The scene is laid at Poissy, and the sketch of pro- 
vincial France is quaint and vivid.”—Daily News. 





€; 
ar 





NOW READY, 


A TROUBLESOME PAIR. By 


LESLIE KEITH, Author of ‘’Lisbeth,’ &c. In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“The lively record of the difficulties encountered by a 
retired Indian officer who has undertaken to watch over the 
fortunes of two young step-sisters, lovely, high-bred, but, 
alas! also, for the colonel’s peace of mind, too high-spirited 
to submit to the control of a resident chaperon.” 

Manchester Guardian, 





NOW READY, 
MRS. ROMNEY. By Rosa N. Carey, Author 


of ‘ Nellie’s Memories,’ &c. In 1 vol. small crown 8vo. 
2s, 


‘* Miss Carey has the gift of writing naturally and simply, 
her pathos is true and unforced, and her conversations are 
sprightly and sharp.”—Standard, 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cholmondeley, 


Author of ‘Sir Charles Danvers,’ &c. 

*** Diana Tempest’ is a book to be read. It is more—it is 
a book to be kept and read again, for its characters will not 
pass into limbo with this year’s fashions. It will stand in 
the front ranks of fiction for some time to come.” 

St. James’s Gazette, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


———_ 


A THIRD EDITION (Fourth Thousand) now ready at all 
Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 30s. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE 


in the WORLD of SPORT at HOME and ABROAD. By 
Sir JOHN DUGDALE ASTLEY, Bart. 

“It is not too much to say that in writing these two volumes, which 
he has, by permission, dedicated to the Prince of Wales, Sir John 
Astley has not only produced a book which will amuse and in some 
measure instruct the thousands who will be anxious to read it, but has 


at once taken his place amongst the best chroniclers of his time.” 
Times, May 18. 


“In conclusion, we never read a book into the treasures and 
tions of which it is more impossible to give an insight by a few quota- 
tions. Itis the work of a thoroughly genial and good fellow, who has 
seen nearly every vicissitude of life that the open air can afford, and has 
touched nothing without adorning it.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS. 
SUIT and SERVICE. By Mrs. 


ee MARTIN, Author of ‘ Bonnie Lesley,’ ‘ Britomart,’ &€. 
vols. 


A VAGABOND in ARTS. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A Moorland Idyl,’‘A Village 
Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The story is both cleverand interesting, and the characters are very 
natural.”— Atheneum. 


HOIST WITH HER OWN PETARD. 


By REGINALD LUCAS. 3 vols. 
“A well-worked out tale of matrimonial intrigue, and sso author 


obtains a mastery of the reader’s attention from the very outset. 
Daily Telegraph. 


The LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. By 


zt FORRESTER, Author of ‘ Viva,’ ‘ My Lord and my Lady,’ &c. 
2 vols. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan. 


2 vols. 


THIRD EDITION of MARY 
FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By BEATRICE WHITBY, Author of 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘One Reason Why,’ &c. 3 vols. 


“Miss Whitby may be said to have justified her courage in revivin 
the Fenwick family. Mary’s daughter ‘ Bab’ is once more a strong ani 
striking character study....She exists 3 Ese but has seldom 
been more skilfuily manipulated than by Miss Whitby.”—Atheneum. 


The FOOL of DESTINY. By Colin 


MIDDLETON, Author of ‘Innes of Blairavon.’ 3 vols. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Now ready at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
THUNDERBOLT. (An Australian 

Bushranging Story.) By the Rev. J. MIDDLETON MACDONALD, 


Bengal Chaplain. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Forming the New 
Volume of Hurst & Blackett’s 3s. 6d. Series. 











Uniform, each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman, 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
4 HARDY NORSEMAN. 


A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUMB, PRICE 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX,’ 
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Society in China. By Robert K. Douglas, 
Keeper of the Oriental Books and MSS. 
in the British Museum. With Ilustra- 
tions. (Innes & Co.) 


A COMPREHENSIVE yet readable survey of 
the social and political condition of China 
was undoubtedly much wanted, if only as 
an antidote to much well-meant rubbish, 
and Mr. Douglas is to be congratulated on 
having filled the vacancy with this inter- 
esting and eminently authoritative work. 
No one more competent for the task could 
be found—unless Sir Thomas Wade could 
be induced to cast off the trammels of 
official reticence and, in the world’s behoof, 
draw upon his unrivalled learning and ex- 
perience. Mr. Douglas began his career in 
the consular service, and worked at Canton 
under the powerful sway of Sir Harry 
Parkes, whom the foreign community in 
the Far East still cherish in their memory 
as ‘the ideal British minister.” It is some 
thirty years since Mr. Douglas exchanged 
the hazards of the climate of China for the 
perils of the atmosphere of the British 
Museum, but the march of a third of a cen- 
tury has produced no change in the internal 
economy of the Celestial Empire. As it was 
in the beginning, China is and apparently 
ever shall be, and the society Mr. Douglas 
studied in the sixties stands the same in the 
nineties: ‘Everything that is modern is 
ancient, and all that is ancient is modern.” 
In one respect, indeed, the book suffers 
slightly by the long interval which sepa- 
rates its author’s personal experience of the 
country from the date of its writing: it 
lacks the impression of intimate association 
with the people, the freshness of recent 
personal intercourse, which constitute part 
of the charm of Mr. A. H. Smith’s de- 
lightful ‘Chinese Characteristics.’ Nor is 
it imbued with quite that all - pervading 
sense of humour which never deserted the 
long-suffering American. Mr. Douglas, in 
the main, is in grim earnest; he hates and 
despises the tricks and shams of Chinese 
government, and while telling many a good 
story of the amazing devices of the mandarin 
pharisee, he dwells more upon the misery 





and scandal of the system than upon its 
inherent absurdity. He is a distinctly hos- 
tile critic, and his preface sounds the note 
which reverberates from end to end of his 
volume :— 

‘There is no country in the world where 
practice and profession are more widely sepa- 
rated than in China. The empire is pre-emi- 
nently one of make-believe. From the emperor 
to the meanest of his subjects a system of 
high-sounding pretension to lofty principles of 
morality holds sway; while the life of the 
nation is in direct contradiction to these assump- 
tions. No imperial edict is complete, and no 
official proclamation finds currency, without 
protestations in favour of all the virtues. And 
yet few courts are more devoid of truth and 
uprightness, and no magistracy is more corrupt, 
than those of the Celestial Empire.” 

Of course this is true, and the first busi- 
ness of all our agents in China has always 
been to learn to discount the immaculate 
pretensions of mandarins and “chops.” 
At the same time we are not convinced that 
the deception is quite conscious; it may be 
doubted whether what the Briton calls 
“Chinese humbug” is “humbug” in 
exactly the same sense to the people who 
practise and listen to it. In reading this 
book, in fact, we have the same feeling 
which was produced by the recent ‘ Life 
of Sir Harry Parkes’: we are sure that 
neither Parkes nor Mr. Douglas has ever 
been able to stand in Chinese shoes or look 
at things from a Chinese point of view. 
Possibly such an inversion of ideas and 
principles would be beyond the power of 
nature. Probably no member of a Western 
civilization ever fully understands or enters 
into an Oriental society, any more than an 
Oriental can grasp the merits of our systems. 
Nevertheless one wishes it could be done, 
and that audiremus alteram partem. It is not 
that Parkes and Mr. Douglas are not per- 
fectly right in their judgments and policy, 
from an English point of view—of that 
there can be no question at all; but it is 
conceivable that there may be virtues and uses 
in an Oriental system which its critics are 
constitutionally unable to realize or appre- 
ciate. Something of this sort is what our 
American critics are perpetually shouting, 
with much ‘‘ damnable iteration,”’ but a cer- 
tain minimum of reason, regarding the action 
of Englishmen in the East. On the other 
hand, when it comes to translating such 
philosophic speculations into’ action, there is 
no doubt that the British policy of insisting 
upon its own—possibly insular, but not the 
less imperial—point of view has proved 
infinitely more successful as a working 
system than the American theory of ‘the 
man and the brother” whose views are to 
be treated with much deference and respect. 
We have only to compare Commissioner 
Ward’s fiasco at Peking and Pehtang in 
1859 with Lord Elgin’s state reception— 
thanks to Parkes and Wade—in 1860, to 
appreciate the value of the respective 
policies. 

Taken, however, as a strictly English 
criticism of Chinese social and political con- 
ditions, Mr. Douglas’s book is worthy of 
all praise. To his profound acquaintance 
with Chinese history and literature he has 
added a mass of contemporary native evi- 
dence which is at once deeply significant 
and not a little amusing. He has ran- 
sacked that astonishingly candid journal— 





the oldest in the world—the Peking Gazette 
for records bearing upon the social and 
administrative system, and some of the 
gems he has extracted need no polishing 
even from his practised pen. Certain of the 
reports of trials drawn from this source 
show that, however severely a Briton may 
criticize Chinese notions of justice, there 
were and are people in China whose con- 
demnation of bungling and malpractice is 
no less outspoken. Another valuable source 
of evidence has been found in the native 
plays, which ridicule mandarin law and 
brand official corruption with quite Aristo- 
phanic frankness. In Mr. Douglas’s work 
we have obviously a truthful picture painted 
en plein air, and we may take his well- 
authenticated and vividly presented facts as 
faithful records of China as it is, if not of 
China as it pretends to be. 

The more one reads this unvarnished 
evidence, the less one wonders at what has 
been reprobated as British intolerance of 
Chinese ways. Who could tolerate, still 
less sympathize with, the rank superstition, 
the blatant pedantry, the wholesale corrup- 
tion, the blushless falsehood of the Chinese 
bureaucracy? China is full of good ideas 
shamefully misused. At a time when 
Europe was dominated by merely military 
castes, China possessed the admirable 
notion of a carefully trained executive ; 
education, not swordsmanship, was to be 
the test of the governing class. And how 
has this fine idea been prostituted? One 
has but to turn to Mr. Douglas’s chapter 
on the competitive examinations to receive 
a crushing reply. There we read of the 
stale scholasticism, musty with the mildew 
of twenty-four centuries, which passes for 
education ; of the bribes, tricks, and subter- 
fuges by which candidates seek to corrupt 
and deceive the examiners; of the twenty 
thousand useless idle graduates who can find 
no berth and who hang on to their friends 
with all the vagabond affection of the 
“‘ne’er do weel.” How far Confucian ethics 
may prepare a man for the seat of justice 
may be learnt from the author’s penetrating 
survey of the Chinese magistracy, supported 
as itis by unimpeachable quotations from 
the Peking Gazette. We are glad to see 
that he has found one upright governor; 
but the vast majority succumb cheerfully to 
the temptations which an inadequate salary 
and immense possibilities of extortion offer 
to the fortunate graduate who has found 
his billet. Some of them can afford to be 
fleeced of 30,0007. by the supreme govern- 
ment on retiring from office, and yet remain 
rich men; and this out of the savings of 
a nominal salary of 800/. a year. 

It is impossible to refer to a tithe of the 
sections into which this interesting volume 
is divided. That on the emperor, the strange 
“solitary man,” who stands apart from his 
people, with whom he has no link of con- 
nexion beyond the divine honours paid 
him, contains some facts which will be 
new to most readers. Few people are 
aware that the Emperor of China has the 
power to promote gods to higher grades in 
the Chinese Olympus, and that he actually 
issues edicts for this purpose. He can also 
arrest the transmigration of a soul he has a 
grudge against; and, generally speaking, 
plays tricks with what in other countries is 
called “‘ the divine order of the Universe.” 
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And the good little Chinaman believes it! | advantage with regard to them. They have 


The other day the Hongkong priests sent 
for the image of some local god from the 
interior of China to stay the plague; and 
Mr. Douglas (though he does not mention 
the plague—a somewhat rare phenomenon 
in China) records similar practices in the 
curious chapter on medicine, which should 
be compared with his engaging account of 
a Chinese coroner’s inquest. The cure of 
hydrophobia is, perhaps, the most notable 
triumph of Chinese therapeutics; it is 
effected by “the curd of the black pea” 
mixed with hemp-oil, rolled over the bite, 
and supplemented by the ground-up skull, 
teeth, and toes of a tiger. ‘If a speedy 
cure does not follow,” says the prescription, 
‘the person becomes mad and barks like a 
dog, and death quickly ensues”—to the 
surprise, one would think, of no one but the 
doctor. Chinese practitioners do not know 
the difference, it seems, between veins and 
arteries, and always feel both pulses, 
because the pulse of the left wrist tells 
them the state of the heart, and that of the 
right indicates the condition of the lungs 
and liver. Such is medical science among 
the people who claim to have discovered 
everything before Britons had emerged from 
their coating of woad. 

A quarter of Mr. Douglas’s book is occu- 
pied with a subject which hardly comes 
under the heading of ‘‘ Chinese Society,” but 
will, nevertheless, be found by no means the 
least interesting section. In six chapters it 
treats of British relations and foreign trade 
with China, and deals especially with the cam- 
paign of 1860, the murders of missionaries, 
and the vexed audience question—on which 
last it is maintained that we have too long 
adopted the cap-in-hand attitude, and that 
until the emperor chooses to receive our 
minister, not, as now, in the pavilion of the 
‘outer tribes ’’ (7.¢., Mongolian and Tibetan 
dependencies), but in his personal palace, 
after the manner of civilized sovereigns, we 
ought to decline to attend his audience. 
Mr. Douglas shares the opinion of Sir Harry 
Parkes that little, if anything, has after all 
been gained by the establishment of a resi- 
dent Legation at Peking—so long the goal 
of our diplomacy and arms—and the last 
sentences of his review of British relations 
with China are distinctly unfavourable to 
the present attitude of our Foreign Office. 
‘The time has gone by,”’ he justly says, 


‘“when it is necessary to discuss the right or 
the wrong of our being in China at all. We 
are there, and by treaty the Chinese are bound 
to deal justly and honourably with us. That 
they have not done so is only too plain, and the 
question arises whether some blame for this 
failure does not rest with us. It may be taken 
for granted that, like all Asiatics, the Chinese 
will give concessions to foreigners only on com- 
pulsion, and will act up to their engagements 
only under the same impulse. They are in 
possession of a vast empire which produces 
everything necessary for their comfort and well- 
being. Their markets are crowded with goods 
and wares ; their inland waters teem with vessels 
laden with the products of distant provinces ; 
and the people are ruled by a system of govern- 
ment which has lasted for four and twenty cen- 
turies, and which, in spite of egregious faults 
in administration, metes out a rough kind of 
justice to them. As a nation they are self- 
contained, and ask for nothing from foreign 
countries except to be left alone. Foreigners 


have, therefore, always stood at a distinct dis- 





been suppliants throughout, and have stood cap 
in hand at the portals of China begging for the 
privilege of commercial relations with her. The 
first settlers, under the auspices of the East 
India Company, submitted to every species 
of political degradation and insult in order to 
secure the export of the teas and silks of China 
to the markets of Europe, and the recollec- 
tion of this attitude has encouraged the Chinese, 
in spite of two wars, to regard us much as their 
fathers regarded the settlers in the factories at 
Canton. Even at the present time, though our 
position is not by any means what it was, there 
still remains a certain leaven of the old deferen- 
tial air about us. So long as the conduct of 
affairs rested mainly in the hands of the consuls 
and naval authorities at the treaty ports, the 
provincial mandarins were ¢ompelled to act 
more or less in harmony with their treaty 
obligations, the inevitable gunboat exercising a 
wholesome terror over them. With the estab- 
lishment of the foreign legations at Peking 
began a new chapter of misfortunes...... For the 
effective transaction of international affairs, a 
certain modicum of good faith on both sides is 
essential. That modicum has never been shown 
by the Chinese Government...... Only two years 
ago the foreign ministers at Peking declared in 
conclave that ‘no faith could be put in the 
assurances of the Chinese Government.’...... In 
face of such disingenuous statesmen as those 
of the Tsungli-Yamun, our true policy is to 
demand the execution of our treaty rights to 
the full letter of the law, and to ignore the ex- 
cuses and evasions with which they invariably 
attempt to avoid carrying out their engage- 
ments...... It will soon become necessary for us 
to take a far stronger line than we have lately 
adopted in our relations with the Celestial 
Empire...... It cannot be doubted that unless it 
[the Yamun] changes its line of action, it will 
before long find that, as in 1842, and as in 1860, 
so again, the empire will be involved in a war 
with one or more of those powers which it is 
now fast driving to the ‘sticking point.’” 

This is a serious warning from one who 
knows what he is talking about and weighs 
wellhis words. But the book is not alltragedy: 
there are many pages to suit the frivolous— 
as, for example, a delicious chapter on 
‘Filial Piety,” in which it is related how 
Miss Wang cut off steaks from her person 
to make soup for her good mother; and 
some capital native drawings add to the 
attraction of a handsome and valuable work. 
We must add, however, that it seems in- 
credible that all his years of labour at the 
British Museum ‘Catalogue of Printed 
Books’ should not have taught Mr. Douglas 
that to publish a book without an index is 
a crime. 








Henry William Burrows. Memorials by 
E. Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Mar- 
garet Hall, Oxford. With Introduction 
by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Tuts little book contains the record of the 

uneventful life of an excellent clergyman, 

who made his mark upon his generation by 
the genuineness of his character even more 
than by his powers as a preacher or his gifts 
as an organizer and administrator. From 
boyhood upwards he won the confidence of, 
and exercised a powerful influence over, all 
with whom he came in contact. His abilities 
were very considerable; his sermons were 
remarkable, his industry was indefatigable, 
his power of work stupendous. But it was 
the man himself who gained—and gained 
unconsciously by the sheer force of being 








what he was—the power which he wielded 
over others. A resolute, determined, vigor- 
ous man, he steadily pursued the even tenor 
of his useful life with the fortitude, self- 
discipline, and devotion to duty which he 
inherited from his soldier father, and with 
the honesty of purpose, the purity of thought, 
and the intrepidity of action which belong 
to one who acknowledged as his principle 
of life the supremacy of goodness. 

The facts of his life are soon told. Born 
at Valetta in 1816, he died at Rochester, of 
which cathedral he was a canon, in 18992, 
Educated at Merchant Taylors’ School, he 
gained a scholarship at St. John’s College, 
Oxford, where he afterwards became a 
fellow. Taking orders in 1839, he was 
curate to Archdeacon, afterwards Bishop, 
Wilberforce, first at Brightstone and sub- 
sequently at Alverstoke. His time of trial 
came in 1851. In February of that year he 
was appointed to succeed William Dods- 
worth at Christ Church, Albany Street. 
Those whose memories carry them back half 
a century, or who are familiar with the eccle- 
siastical history of the period, know that the 
secession of Dodsworth was one of the most 
serious losses that the Church in England, 
and especially the London clergy, sustained. 
Loved, honoured, and trusted as few of his 
contemporaries had been, he had set an 
example of work in his parish which made 
it the model of ecclesiastical efficiency. To 
follow such a man was in itself a difficult 
task; but to succeed as he had succeeded 
was a triumph of ability, of discretion, and 
of sterling character. That triumph be- 
longed to Burrows. 

Thirty-six years afterwards Burrows com- 
piled a little book called ‘ The Half-Century 
of Christ Church, St. Pancras.’ In it is 
told the tale, to use the words of his bio- 
grapher, 

‘‘of the multiplication of schools, nursing in- 
stitutions, cooking classes, classes for Italian 
organ boys, needlework societies, popular lec- 
tures, and mutual improvement societies, a 
G. F. S. before the G. F. S., namely, a ‘ Young 
Women’s Friendly Society,’ young men’s socie- 
ties, missionary societies.” 

In this parish Burrows thus laboured for 
twenty-seven years. 

‘¢*Ts Burrows gone for his holiday?’ asked 
Bishop Wilberforce on one occasion. ‘ That’s 
right, I am glad to hear it; for, if he had not 
gone soon, there would have been nothing left 
to go.’” 

His congregation at Christ Church in- 
cluded many distinguished persons, such as 
Baron and Miss Alderson (now the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury), Sir J. T. Coleridge, 
Herman Merivale, Lord John Manners, Lord 
Iddesleigh, Mrs. Oliphant, George Rich- 
mond, Sara Coleridge, Maria and Christina 
Rossetti, Frank Buckland, Benjamin Lan- 
caster and his wife Rosamira (the founders 
of St. Peter’s Sisterhood, Kilburn), and 
Susan Oldfield, its first Mother Superior. 
Such a congregation was, perhaps, hard 
to please. But it found in Burrows 4 
preacher who was always fresh and original, 
though his delicate taste refused to tolerate 
theatrical effects, and whose sermons became 
the more suggestive the more they were 
pondered over by their hearers :-— 

‘**Tt may be doubted,’ says Dean Goulburn, 
‘whether some of his published sermons are 
not among the very best in the language for 
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private devotional reading—witness those two 

ms of homiletic literature, ‘‘ A Passage from 
the Litany” and ‘‘ The Intensity of the Divine 
Nature.” The sermons cannot be duly appre- 
ciated without being read through, or rather 
carefully studied, for they are emphatically 
rather sermons for the closet than for the 
pulpit, better suited for devotional reflection 
than for oral delivery.’ ” 

In 1878 Burrows accepted the living of 
Edmonton, in the hope that the change 
might benefit his wife. Edmonton was not 
the retired village of the days of John 
Gilpin, but had suddenly become a wilder- 
ness of cheap suburban lodgings, with new 
and pressing needs. This was the parish 
which Burrows accepted at the age of sixty- 
two, and into the work of which he threw 
himself with characteristic energy. A tho- 
roughly practical man of business, he worked 
hard on the Local Board of Health and as 
chairman of the School Board. He pur- 
chased three excellent sites for church and 
schools, and laid out the lines of church 
extension with wise deliberation and in- 
flexible determination. 

In 1881 he was appointed to a canonry at 
Rochester, and, on accepting the appoint- 
ment, at once resigned his vicarage. Of his 
life at Rochester the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who was his colleague, has written in the 
preface to this volume. Among the special 
objects to which he devoted himself were 
securing a playground for the King’s School, 
the erection of a schoolhouse for the cho- 
risters, the institution of Sunday evening 
services in the nave of the cathedral, the 
fitting up of St. Mary’s Chapel for the daily 
morning service, the building of the work- 
house chapel, the institution of a Girls’ 
High School in Rochester, and the service 
of the mission district of Delce. 


‘“**T have named,’ writes Bishop Wordsworth, 
‘only a few of the causes on behalf of which 
his active mind and scarcely less active body 
were engaged. No one who has seen his lithe, 
ascetic figure, with resolute but most kindly 
face, in which manly vigour and youthfulness 
were strangely united, starting on some errand 
of duty or charity, is ever likely to forget him. 
There was a lightness of step, a directness of 
purpose, a thorough readiness as of one who 
was bearing a message from a Master not far 
off, or rather whose Spirit was within him, 
which could not fail to communicate themselves 
in some degree even to strangers. Yet his 
humility and low estimate of self made it diffi- 
cult to judge where his own work began and 
where it coalesced with that of others.’ ” 


Such a life as that of Canon Burrows 
does not readily lend itself to picturesque 
handling. But the character of the man, 
a8 it is portrayed in this brief biography 
of 240 pages, is an honour to the profession 
to which he belonged, and, in the best sense 
of the words, repays perusal and study. 








Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of 
the Reign of Henry VILI., preserved in the 
Publie Record Office, the British Museum, 
and elsewhere in England. Arranged and 
catalogued by James Gairdner, Assistant- 
Keeper of the Public Records. Vol. 
XII., Parts I. and Il. (Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode.) 

Ar the rate at which Mr. Gairdner and his 

colleagues bring out their monumental 

Volumes, another seven years ought to 

Suffice to complete the task which Mr. 
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Brewer projected on so vast a scale. When 
it is finished the materials for the history 
of King Henry’s reign will have been made 
more ready to our hands, and rendered 
more easily accessible to the student, than 
those of any other period of the same 
duration and importance in our annals. 
What has already been accomplished has 
been done so exhaustively that they who 
come after us will never be satisfied with 
any less thorough dealing with the centuries 
which follow; but it must be left for 
another generation ‘to ravel all this matter 
out,” and then the historians of the future 
will have their work cut out for them for 
many a long day to come. In the instalment 
before us we are brought to the end of 1538. 
When the year opened Henry had been a 
widower for three months, and a widower he 
still was when it came to a close. It was 
a new experience for the nation and for the 
sovereign. But when Queen Jane died on 
October 24th, 1537, she left behind her an 
heir male to the throne; the king had a 
legitimate son at last. The Lady Mary was 
just twenty-two yearsold, the Princess Eliza- 
beth in her fifth year. Henry had had 
three wives already—two had died, one he 
had beheaded. He himself was now in his 
forty-eighth year ; but he was not the man 
he had been; his health appeared to be 
breaking up—he had large sores in his legs, 
‘‘humours”’ were grievously troubling him. 
Was he fit to marry again? The immense 
energy of the man and his immeasurable 
force of will soon showed what the answer 
to the question was. Marry? All Europe 
was bidding for him. Who was it to be? 
Mary, Queen Regent of Flanders, sister of 
Charles V.? The Queen of Hungary? 
The Infanta of Portugal? Mary of Guise? 
Or was it to be ‘a son of the Duke of 
Cleves for the princess (Mary), and a kins- 
woman of his for the king”’? One after 
another they fell off, all except that last one. 
Henry sent Hans Holbein and other 
painters to paint portraits of the several 
candidates. One of those portraits, they say 
—that of Anne of Cleves—cost Cromwell 
his head. Yet the year came to an end 
and still the king was unmarried. Seven 
times seven are forty-nine—Henry was 
approaching his grand climacteric. How 
if—? Only an ambassador, and he the 
incomparable Chapuys, dared to put the 
perilous question, and he answered it in his 
own way—there would be an imbroglio the 
like of which England had seldom known. 
But Henry went on as heretofore; it kept 
him alive, it kept him almost gay, to be 
continually setting France and the Emperor 
and the Pope one against the other. Hold- 
ing all the threads, and playing with them, 
he worked a pretty tangle; but there was 
no snaring him in the meshes in which each 
and all were trying to capture him. 
Meanwhile the work of suppressing the 
monasteries was going on apace. Early in 
January already there were ugly rumours 
flying about that the great abbeys of St. 
Edmund and St. Alban, and others of less 
wealth and importance, were to be taken 
into the king’s hands. The creatures who 
were working to this end took measures to 
allay the general alarm, but they went 
on in their work notwithstanding. On 
February 9th the important house of 
Abingdon was surrendered. Next month 





the Abbot of Evesham resigned; the 
next victim was Llanthony, in Wales. In 
April, Beaulieu and the great priory of 
Merton, in Surrey, were added to the spoils ; 
and so the spoilers continued without a 
break till by the end of 1539 there were no 
more houses to pillage, and the monasteries 
in England had come to an end. Of course 
the manner of it all—the heartlessness, the 
greed, the audacious contempt of excuse for 
the widespread ruin and wrong—disgusts 
and shocks us as we read the villainous 
story; but Mr. Gairdner is not blind to the 
fact that ‘“‘the suppression of monasteries 
was not unprecedented ; and even religious 
men did not maintain that it was unjustifi- 
able in itself.” Cromwell had learnt the 
trick of appropriating monastic property 
under his master Wolsey when, twelve years 
before this, the Cardinal laid his hands upon 
so many of the smaller houses, to utilize 
their revenues for the endowment of his own 
colleges at Ipswich and Oxford. But the 
Cardinal had kept his word, or meant to 
keep it; now it was mere downright fili- 
bustering; there had been nothing like it 
since the Norsemen had burst in upon the 
land, and gone from abbey to abbey and 
nunnery to nunnery only to plunder and 
devastate and slay. 

But every now and then there was a 
certain grim display of buffoonery which 
relieved the general monotony of rapine. 
Thus at Boxley the visitors had come upon 
a piece of mechanism called the Rood of 
Grace, which had served its purpose, perhaps 
a century before, when it had been used in 
some pageant or miracle play, or other 
foolish and rather profane entertainment 
given by the monks to the rude populace. 
The image was a gigantic automaton, that 
could be wound up and set agoing till the 
eyes blinked, and the head moved, and the 
nether lip wagged. The thing had been 
tossed into a loft and forgotten; and here 
one of Cromwell’s myrmidons found it—the 
mechanism rotten and decayed, and the old 
wire rusty. So they dragged it out and 
put it into working order, and “‘ the wooden 
god of the Kentish men” was brought up 
to London, and made to perform before the 
Court, and then exposed to public view 
before a London mob, to whom the Bishop 
of Rochester (Hilsey) preached an unctuous 
sermon. Then it was tossed to the crowd 
to be scrambled for. At last what was left 
of it was thrown into the fire to purge the 
toy of what remained of its heresy. 

In the diocese of St. Asaph it looks as 
if the Welsh had actually retained 
among them one strange relic of the old 
paganism. ‘ Darvell Gaidarn ” was a huge 
wooden image that they could never 
be prevailed on to cease from adoring. 
The offerings to it appear to have 
been very large; but that any number of 
Welshmen, at any time since the world 
began, could have brought themselves to 
offer, daily, cows and oxen and _ horses, 
and — more incredible still — money, is 
inconceivable. Anyhow the idol had to be 
torn down, and the Londoners had another 
treat. This time the burning of the image 
was accompanied by the burning of a live 
heretic, Forrest, one of the Observant 
Friars, and so no friend of the new learning. 
Latimer preached the sermon, and a very 
horrible performance it must have been. 
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But the burning of images in the spring 
of the year was only the beginning of a long 
series of similar displays of iconoclastic 
fervour. Mr. Gairdner evidently inclines 
to the belief that the bones of St. Thomas 
were burnt, whatever doubt may have been 
thrown upon the truth of this assertion in 
the controversies of the last few years. That 
the image of Our Lady of Walsingham was 
so burnt, and a score or two more of the 
same kind, is certain. Indeed, if super- 
stition was to be put down effectually, and 
the old practices of pilgrimages and offer- 
ings to shrines were to be stopped, what 
else could be well done with the “idols” ? 
So it was with the monasteries—there could 
be no half measures, all must go. Before 
the year was ended very few of the friars’ 
houses in England were standing. Some 
conscientious men still clung to their monastic 
dress ; but it became clear that the wearing 
of the habit, too, must be forbidden, for it 
meant that the wearer’s heart was in the 
wrong place, and it appealed to the popu- 
lace for sympathy and pity. One of the last 
who still wore his habit, and wore it at his 
peril, was Alexander Barclay, the scholar 
and poet, who translated Brandt’s ‘Ship of 
Pools.’ Prof. Ward, in his careful article 
on Barclay in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ has said: ‘‘ How Barclay fared 
at the time of the dissolution of the monas- 
teries we do not know.”’ Among the many 
new discoveries which have been made 
during the minute examination of these 
records of Henry VIII.’s reign has been 
the identification of Barclay with the hero 
of one of Foxe’s stories, and Mr. Gairdner 
is to be congratulated on the new light 
which he has been able to throw on a good 
man’s career. 

“Gallant little Wales” does not make a 
creditable figure in the notices that concern 
her. The Welsh appear to have been grossly 
ignorant, and given over to a form of religion 
which, if it contained one part Christian, 
was at least three parts heathen. Yet the con- 
dition of other portions of the country, after 
making all due allowances for malevolent 
exaggeration, was not very much better; at 
any rate it was easy enough for Henry and 
his satellites to make out a strong case 
against the widespread superstitions that 
prevailed, and clearly must have had 
a demoralizing influence upon the people. 
Enormous lying meets us everywhere. A 
notable instance is that of a boy at Bildes- 
ton, in Suffolk, of eleven years of age, who 
was induced, apparently without much dif- 
ficulty, to swear away his own father’s life 
by giving evidence of his having atrociously 
murdered a certain Ambrose Letsye, with 
shocking details of the barbarity. We 
should have heard no more of the unhappy 
man but that, some time after the execution, 
Letsye turned up again safe and sound. 

But the lying went on among all classes. 
Here is the famous letter of Bonner in 
which he tried to ruin Sir Thomas Wyatt, 
and which only failed to work the ruin of 
that graceful poet and gentleman because 
it fell into good hands. Bonner whenever 
he comes before us provokes disgust. 


When the bishopric of Hereford was 
offered to him in September, he was by 
no means satisfied with the preferment, 
and he sets himself in a letter to Cromwell 
to whine about his poverty—for “from | 








many of his benefices he had not yet received 
one penny.’ Nevertheless, for all his coarse 
brutality, Bonner’s services could hardly 
be dispensed with. Wolsey was his first 
patron, and Wolsey seldom made a mistake 
in choosing his servants. Cromwell, Gar- 
diner, and Bonner had all been brought up 
in the Cardinal’s school of diplomacy. It 
was well-nigh ten years since Bonner had 
been borrowing books to perfect himself 
in Italian, and now Bonner was a great 
linguist, and could speak out plainly and 
strongly in three or four European lan- 
guages and make himself disagreeable in 
them all. Chapuys seems by this time to 
have become a trifle out of spirits; the 
times were depressing; he had craftier 
statesmen to contend with now than a few 
years ago. Castillon was almost his match 
in playing upon Henry. The English diplo- 
matists, too, were much better up to their 
work, and Cromwell was training some and 
trying others. Chapuys describes Gardiner 
as ‘“‘one of the ablest men of this king- 
dom,” and has his eye upon young Thirlby, 
Cranmer’s protégé, of whom he evidently 
expects much. The revelations in the volume 
before us will not help us to think better of 
Latimer or Cranmer than we might have 
been inclined to think of them heretofore. 
Was it possible for any man in such times 
as these to avoid being anything much 
better than a timeserver ? 

The able introductions, brief as they ne- 
cessarily are, are models of lucid epitomes. 
They supply a rapid survey of the course of 
events and point-out their significance; but 
the vast mass of materials could never be 
adequately dealt with in any abridgment. 
It constitutes an immense storehouse of the 
most curious and attractive information, from 
which readers may continue to draw, each 
with a purpose of his own, and yet find that 
there is more to gather. The index fills 
nearly 800 pages of double columns. It 
must have been a weary labour; and we 
cannot but regret that the admirable ar- 
rangement which was adopted last in the 
sixth volume, published in 1882, should have 
been departed from. In a work of this kind, 
which, with all its wealth of interesting and 
even exciting information, can hardly be con- 
sidered other than a book of reference, it 
is not too much to ask that the index should 
be made available with the least possible 
fatigue to the eye. The convenient dif- 
ferences in type which were so great a 
relief in the sixth volume might surely have 
been continued, and to have gone back to a 
worse arrangement makes one suspect that 
some trumpery desire to save the candle 
ends is the cause of the change. 








Santa Teresa: being some Account of her Life 
and Times. By Gabriela Cunninghame 
Graham. 2 vols. (Black.) 

Tus biography has had a narrow escape of 

being avery bad book. The writer’s style is 

detestable, characterized as it is by an inces- 
sant striving after effect and a barbarous par- 
tiality for high-flown epithets and new coin- 
ages, yet carelessand slipshod tosucha degree 
as to be often ungrammatical. Besides, the 
narrative is a great deal too long, owing to 
unnecessary repetitions ; to the writer’s lack 
of the sense of proportion, which would have 
saved her from wasting pages upon trifling 





matters; and to her feeling of superiority to 
any belief in the supernatural, which induces 
her to keep on reassuring the reader that 
the saint’s visions were the offspring of her 
overwrought fancy, and that the miracles 
attributed to her can either be explained 
away or dismissed as fictitious. Nor would 
it seem that the length of the book is ex. 
cused by its containing novel information, 
It has, indeed, been asserted by at least one 
reviewer that Mrs. Graham has made use 
of manuscript sources hitherto untouched, 
and since the publishers quote the statement 
in their advertisements it may be presumed 
that they endorse it. It would be somewhat 
rash to deny it, as Mrs. Graham evidently 
entertains a ladylike antipathy to references 
—indeed, hardly a single one occurs in her 
two volumes, and therefore it is impossible 
to be quite certain, yet in a careful perusal 
we have found nothing that is not already 
in print in the ordinary authorities for 
the life of St. Teresa. On the contrary, 
the volumes awaken doubt, not merely 
whether Mrs. Graham has had access to 
unsuspected sources, but whether she is par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the religious 
condition of Spain in the sixteenth century, 
It is not the occurrence of trifling slips 
which are probably merely the result of 
carelessness, such as the phrase “‘a jesuit- 
monk,’”’ and her liking for translating 
letrados by ‘“‘men of letters,” a mistake 
emphasized by a foot-note, but the way in 
which she separates the history of St. Teresa 
from the general religious movement in 
Spain, and appears to ignore the dubious 
position then occupied by the Jesuits, the 
antagonisms of regular and secular, and the 
other cross-currents which were agitating 
the religious life of the peninsula. 

But the book is redeemed by the genuine 
enthusiasm of the writer for St. Teresa 
which appears in every line, and which led 
her to visit the various towns and convents 
in Spain that figure in the history of her 
heroine. Her admiration of the “ decor 
Carmeli et Saron’’ is intense—indeed, it is 
pushed to an extreme; and few will agree 
to such an assertion as is involved in the 
following : ‘‘ Who could look into the futare 
and see that the nun who then sought their 
aid [7.¢., that of the Jesuits], at this decisive 
moment of her career, should eventually 
eclipse the fame of Ignatius Loyola him- 
self?” This is, of course, absurd. Hov- 
ever, much may be forgiven to any one who 
really admires so noble and attractive 4 
figure as St. Teresa. She has never been 
known in England as she, the last of the 
great mystics, deserves to be, and yet the 
most superb eulogium ever passed upon her 
in any language is contained in the glowing 
lines of Crashaw :— 

O, thou undaunted daughter of desires! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires, 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove, 

By all thy lives and deaths of love, 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 

By all thy brim-fill’d bowls of fierce desire, 

By thy last morning’s draught of liquid fire, 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss ; 

That seiz’d thy parting soul, and seal’d thee His 

By all the heav’ns thou hast in Him, 

Fair sister of the seraphim ! 

By all of Him we have in thee, 

Leave nothing of myself in me: 

Let me so read thy life that I 

Unto all life of mine may die. 
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One excellent point in Mrs. Graham’s 
work is that she does not abuse Philip II. 
We are half inclined to think that a writer 
on Spanish history of the sixteenth cen- 
tury may be tested by his attitude towards 
Philip. Mrs. Graham rightly sees that 
Philip was a man of mediocre abilities 
laced in a position in which a statesman 
of the highest capacity would have failed, 
as, in fact, Charles V. had failed. ‘‘ These 
two men,” she truly writes of Charles and 
Philip, ‘‘ father and son, stood up in the face 
of Europe to arrest the march of thought: 
paladins fighting in a hopeless cause—a 
Quixotic and useless struggle against time 
and the inevitable”; and she, without try- 
ing to whitewash him, brings out some of 
the good points of Philip’s character :— 


“If commonplace, narrow-minded, routinier, 
and a bigot, there is no doubt of it that in the 
main he was a good, conscientious, and sincerely 
earnest man. Arch-bigot as he was, he shows 
glimmerings of perceptions and views altogether 
surprising to those incapable of entering into 
all the complexities and strange twistings of 
that cosmos—a human character. He, too, is 
the most striking anomaly of the age. A mag- 
nificent patron of art and music,—of both a 
more than merely intelligent critic, capable of 
conceiving and executing a grandiose design like 
the Escorial,—he genuinely loved and appre- 
ciated, with all the enthusiasm his cold, passion- 
less temperament was capable of, the world- 
renowned canvases he spared neither money nor 
pains to acquire. He it was who gathered to- 
gether the nucleus of that gallery now one of 
the most famous, if not the most famous, of 
Europe. He allowed Titian a yearly pension 
of two hundred ducats. To Luqueto or Lucas 
Cangiasi he gave twelve thousand ducats for 
painting the cupola of the high altar and the 
roof of the Escorial. Philip’s affection for music 
was no less keen. Under his auspices the works 
of Palestrina were mainly printed and published, 
and the grateful musician dedicated to his royal 
patron two volumes of his most famous masses. 
On the death of Don Diego de Mendoza, his 
ambassador at the Court of Rome and Venice, 
he bought his library—the most famous then 
belonging to any private person in Europe—to 
form that of the Escorial. He even obtained 
one hundred and thirty volumes prohibited by 
the Inquisition to place on its shelves, besides 
taking an active part in Arias Montano’s im- 
pression of the Polyglot Bible.” 


She rightly rejects the story that the 
Princess of Eboli was the mistress of 
Philip II. 

The following is a fair specimen of Mrs. 
Graham’s narrative, of its weaknesses and 
merits :— 


“So she wrote, the tender and heroic nun 
to whom all life was but one long journey, the 
world but the comfortless posada of a night ; 
who looked on the things around her as a shim- 
mering uncertain mirage, her steadfast gaze 
fastened on another country where the wearied 
and dusty feet shall find the so-desired rest at 
last; as years afterwards she penned in her 

uiet cell at Toledo, the simple annals of the 
oundation of Salamanca. It was noon on the 
Eve of All Saints, when the two nuns who had 
travelled through the greater part of the long 
cold November night, sleeping at some place on 
the way, came in sight of the cupolas, towers, 
and creamy walls of sixteenth-century Sala- 
manca. And yet this magnificent city, a Renais- 
sance jewel set in the great alluvial plains that 
skirt the Tormes, that they watched glittering 
before them under the searching rays of a 
Winter sun, as at each step they took it grew 
larger and larger on their vision, was even then 
in full decadence, on account of those very 





monasteries, one more of which Teresa had 
come to found. So they trudge, this sixteenth- 
century nun and her companion—across the 
twenty-six arches of the Roman bridge, past 
the fortress that guards its entrance over which 
float the banners of Spain and the municipality 
—into the town, exciting but little comment 
(for in those days nuns on their travels were by 
no means an unusual sight), until at last they 
fade into the dark-browed gateway of some 
posada. From the posada they at once send 
out in search of Nicolds Gutierrez, a pious 
merchant whom Teresa had charged from Avila 
with getting the house ready for their arrival. 
But so far from the house being ready, the good 
Nicolds comes to say that, in spite of all he can 
do, the students refuse to leave it. ‘I told 
him,’ says Teresa, ‘ how important it was that 
they should let us have it at once, before the 
news got wind that I was in the town; for I 
ever dreaded some obstacle arising, as I have 
said. He went to the person the house belonged 
to, and worked so hard that it was cleared that 
same afternoon. We entered it just at night- 
fall.’ In after years, when he had become the 
grave Bishop of Barbastro, one of those same 
graceless Salamanca students was wont to relate 
how he and his companions had been turned 
out to make room for Teresa’s convent...... I can 
see them, the two elderly women in nun’s 
habits, squired by good Gutierrez cloaked to the 
eyes, as they flit through the darkening streets 
of that old and vanished Salamanca, vanished 
yea ! as completely as they have ; can see them 
as the key grates in the lock, and _ their 
footsteps and voices echo ominously through 
the empty house, as if the voices were 
not their own, but others in response to 
them; can see them, one of them an in- 
valid, as they light some wretched oil lamp, 
and hang it on a crook in the wall, and then, 
tucking up their sleeves and habits, set to work, 
forgetting the two nights they have spent on 
the road, to repair, as best they might, the dirt 
and ‘ want of curiosity’ of the students.” 

A word of praise is due to Mrs. Graham 
for the excellence of her renderings of the 
saint’s letters and other writings. We have 
not compared many passages, but those we 
have collated with the original show that 
Mrs. Graham has not only a sound know- 
ledge of Spanish, but evinces considerable 
dexterity in translating the concise style 
of St. Teresa. Had she only gone a step 
further, and adopted from the object of her 
admiration something of the pithy, straight- 
forward way of expressing herself which 
marks the saint, we might have been able 
to praise this biography without reserve. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Troublesome Pair. By Leslie Keith. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Mr. Kerru attempts too much for the com- 
pass of one novel, for there are really three 
stories contained in this book, which, in 
spite of the fraternal and marital relations 
of the characters, are not effectually blended 
into one. The best episode is that of Mary 
and her poor weak husband, Charlie 
Challoner. If it were only for the chapter 
called ‘Taking Up the Burden,” in which 
these two come to an understanding with 
one another and all the hopelessness of the 
man’s life, wasted through vanity, is laid 
bare, it would be impossible to deny the 
author’s power of observation and grasp of 
human nature. For the rest, however, the 
story rather wants backbone. All the fuss 
about Esther and Aggie’s unchaperoned 
condition, on which so much depends, 





appears old-maidish and out of date, and is 
certainly not interesting; while the sudden 
elevation to wealth of the Blakes and their 
extraordinary luck in marriages have the 
hackneyed air associated with the early 
Victorian novel. Still the story as a whole 
saunters on in arestful, unruffled calm which 
is not unpleasant; besides, the book is cer- 
tainly redeemed from mediocrity by the 
above-mentioned episode of the Challoners. 
The Game of Iife. By Darley Dale. 3 vols. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 

‘THe GamE or Lire’ shows a certain 
amount of understanding of some phases of 
human feeling, but very little notion of how 
to convey them with ease or elegance. A 
lack of sufficient motive for the conduct of 
some of the actors mars the plot, and the 
people, who are in some respects well if 
carelessly drawn, are not in their demeanour 
and manners all that might be desired. As 
for the author’s unhappy practice of using 
jerky paragraphs, each one consisting of 
three words, perhaps, or a series of abrupt 
questions, it really argues a deplorable lack 
of literary taste and skill. 

A Sunless Heart. 2 vols. (Ward, Lock & 

Bowden.) 

Tuis is not the place to treat of literary 
tendencies in general, or much might be 
said of the material chosen by the anony- 
mous author of a book called ‘A Sunless 
Heart.’ Those who have for the last twenty 
years compared our own fiction with French 
know the peculiarities and growing in- 
fluence of the latter. Such readers will 
see what there is to see, and judge accord- 
ingly. For the rest the book is too inartistic 
in form, too crudely and badly executed, to- 
be really important except as an instance 
of unwelcome progress on certain lines. It 
does not, however, need an expert to see 
that it is grossly second rate in manner, and 
that though it has disagreeable tricks of ex- 
pression, these are not its worst faults. 
Reality is said in the preface to be its reason 
for existing. Whether based on real or 
imaginary circumstances, the book is nau- 
seating when not ridiculous, and lurid 
where it is not altogether against taste and 
judgment. One or two pages show a glim- 
mering of force and purpose, and they are 
not the least diseased and morbid in cha- 
racter. 


Gladdie’s Sweetheart: a True Story. By 
T. C. Elmslie. (Ward & Downey.) 
Wuetuer ‘ Gladdie’s Sweetheart’ be true 
or merely imaginary matters not a jot, 
because it conveys no kind of impression, 
unless of an uncommon crudity of mind and 
ignorance of life on the part of the author. 
But it is perfectly innocuous in fact and in 
intention, which cannot be said of all the 
weak works offered to long-suffering readers. 


Keith Kavanagh. By E. B. Hodge. (Digby, 
Long & Co.) 
‘Keita Kavanacu’ is a book that leaves 
absolutely no impression on the mind. It 
is altogether without form, and void of 
understanding or experience. The author 
does not appear to have studied the first 
principles of the craft; and the rules of 
grammar and the laws of common sense and 
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worldly wisdom are thoroughly misunder- 
stood. Though probably a first novel, it is 
so unpromising there seems nothing to do 
but to leave it alone. 





Lourdes. Par Emile Zola. 
pentier.) 
M. Zoxa’s work on faith-healing and miracu- 
lous cures is in our opinion as solidly good 
as anything he has done. It can hardly be 
called a novel, the whole action passing in a 
single excursion of four days by a train 
carrying pilgrims and sick from Paris to 
Lourdes and back again. The volume 
forms a most careful study of the classes of 
cases which are submitted to such treatment, 
and of its results, in which the genuine is 
separated from the fraudulent, and an 
almost scientific attempt made to estimate 
the influence of faith in the cure of nervous 
disease. On such a subject it is impossible 
to please everybody, and M. Zola is almost 
as far from those who think the whole sys- 
tem to be one of imposture as he is from 
believers. All that we are concerned with 
is that he has a point of view based on 
examination and steadily maintained, and 
that it is a point of view which is defensible. 
The volume, like his last, contains some 
detached fragments of great literary beauty. 


(Paris, Char- 





Rulers of India.—Sir Thomas Munro. By 
John Bradshaw, M.A., LL.D. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


By way of preface to this volume, Sir 
William Hunter has supplied a brief but 
touching tribute to the memory of its 
lamented author, whose death from cholera 
in January last cut short the career of 
“another original worker in India, before 
accomplishing what seemed to be his life’s 
task.” Dr. Bradshaw fell a victim to his 
zeal for historic research, a few weeks be- 
fore the publication of this interesting 
memoir of the great and good ruler whose 
own life was cut short in 1827 by the same 
disease. 

As a matter of course, the present volume 
is mainly based upon Gleig’s delightful 
biography, with occasional help from Sir A. 
Arbuthnot’s selections from Munro’s minutes. 
The charm of Gleig’s book lay in its copious 
extracts from the letters which Munro wrote 
to his family and some of his friends. 
These letters, so full, clear, buoyant, and 
frankly genial, mirror forth the writer’s 
very self, his thoughts, feelings, habits, 
and daily doings, his large heart and fine 
Celtic sense of beauty, balanced by a shrewd, 
clear, powerful brain; in a word, his 
splendid sanity alike of mind and body. 
Greedy of work, strong-limbed, open-eyed, 
patient of fatigue and hardship, never so 
happy as out on foot or in the saddle, 
Munro possessed a pleasant knack of writing 
easily, clearly, with artistic grace and 
forcefulness, about everything which passed 
around him, or in which he felt an en- 
lightened concern. His letters and his 
minutes, taken together, go far to make up 
a complete and accurate picture, not only of 
the man and the soldier-statesman, but of 
the times in which he rose to eminence. 

_From 1780, when Thomas Munro, aged 
eighteen, landed at Madras, a cadet in the 
East India Company’s service, down to 
1827, the year of his death, he bore his 





part as soldier, civil officer, governor, in 
nearly all the leading incidents of the 
process which brought the greater part 
of Southern India under the direct rule of 
Madras. As a boy he showed his mettle 
by teaching himself Spanish with a view to 
reading ‘Don Quixote’ in the original. 
After his father’s hankruptcy Munro was 
offered a cadetship in the Madras army. 
Rather than miss the chance of military 
service, he worked his way out to India 
before the mast. Such a youth was sure to 
get on. By the middle of 1780 Haidar’s 
horsemen were pouring over the Carnatic, 
and beforelong young Munro “‘smelt powder”’ 
for the first time during his namesake’s 
hasty retreat from Conjeveram. During 
the next two years he came in for plenty 
of hard fighting under Sir Eyre Ooote, 
and in 1783 he served as aide-de- 
camp during the siege of Cudalore by 
General Stuart. Of him Munro says that 
“nothing saved our army from a total 
defeat but the French being, like ourselves, 
without a general.” Very different was his 
estimate of Coote, whose splendid victory 
at Porto Novo against enormous odds the 
young Sepoy officer described in detail with 
the intelligent clearness of a master in the 
art of war and the use of words. 

During the next few years of peace 
Munro spent much of his leisure time in 
studying Persian and Hindustani, as well 
as in miscellaneous reading. Plain living 
and high thinking, combined with plenty of 
exercise, marked his daily life. He denied 
himself every luxury, and not a few comforts, 
in order to supply his parents with the 
savings from his monthly pay. The renewal 
of war with Tippoo brought Munro his 
share of hard service during the cam- 
paigns of 1790-92. His forecast of the 
difficulties involved in our unreadiness 
to encounter such a foe was fully justified 
by the event; he scouted the notion of 
maintaining the fierce Sultan of Mysore as 
2 counterpoise to the Marathas, and in 1792 
he strongly condemned the generous folly 
which left Tippoo still enthroned at Seringa- 
patam, when he might have been crushed 
altogether. 

The crushing process had to be completed 
seven years later, and meanwhile Munro 
was diligently working under Capt. Read 
as a settlement officer in the Baramahal— 
now known as the Salem District—which 
Tippoo had ceded to the English at Madras. 
Here it was that he laid the foundations of 
his future fame as a wise, just, active, and 
benevolent ruler of men. His frank, kindly, 
and fearless intercourse with natives of all 
classes soon won them to cheerful acquies- 
cence in the rule of their new masters. The 
crowning struggle with Tippoo in 1799 
called him away for a time from his civil 
duties to help in forwarding our convoys to 
the front. After holding civil charge of 
Canara for about fifteen months he assumed 
the yet more important control of the Ceded 
Districts, which the Nizam had just made 
over to his English allies. One of the most 
interesting chapters in this volume describes 
the measures taken by Munro for estab- 
lishing social order in a province overrun 
by thousands of armed ruffians, and plagued 
with all the evils of Moghul rule. With 
the help of a few troops he tamed 
the turbulent Poligars. In five years, 





aided by a few assistants, he surveyed 
the whole country, field by field, ang 
assessed it for land revenue on the Rayat- 
wari system, modified by the agency of the 
village headman. In the midst of his daily 
drudgery he followed with keen interogt 
the course of the second Maratha war, and 
found time to exchange letters with his new 
friend, the victor of Assaye and Argaum, 
Munro’s friendly yet fearless criticisms and 
Wellesley’s frank replies are pleasant and 
profitable reading. Not less instructive are 
Munro’s remarks in a letter to Lord W, 
Bentinck on the real causes of the mutiny 
at Vellore in 1806. 

In the spring of 1808 Munro came to 
England. Of what he did during the next 
six years Dr. Bradshaw gives a sufficient 
summary. In September, 1814, accom. 
panied by his newly married wife, Munro 
landed again at Madras, as President of a 
Judicial Commission which was to carry out 
some noteworthy reforms in the local 
administration. As Commissioner in 1817 
for the Southern Maratha country, which 
the Peshwa had just ceded to Lord Hastings, 
Col. Munro once more set to his old task of 
replacing anarchy by civilized rule. Here his 
labours were early interrupted by the third 
Maratha war. The story of his achievements 
in the year 1818 reads like a page from 
some old romance. Cut off by a tract of hos- 
tile country from the brigade he had been 
directed to command, ‘this extraordinary 
man”—as Sir J. Malcolm styled him in a 
letter to Secretary Adam—set out from 
Dharwar with five companies of Sepoys, a 
troop of horse, and two light field-pieces to 
subdue a hill country studded with forts 
and filled with a hostile soldiery. In a few 
months, with some help from the peasantry, 
Malcolm’s “‘ master workman”’ had stormed 
or captured all the strongholds south of the 
Kistna, pacified the country, collected the 
revenues, and crowned his exploits by 
the brilliant capture of Sholapur. Canning’s 
praise of him in the House of Commons as 
a soldier and a statesman of the very first 
order marks the impression which Munro 
had now made upon the minds of his 
countrymen at home. 

In January, 1819, Munro sailed for 
home in broken health, intending never to 
return. But Canning and the Court of 
Directors willed otherwise. In December 
of the same year Sir Thomas Munro, K.C.B., 
embarked for India as Governor of Madras. 
At Bombay he was welcomed by the new 
Governor, his friend Mountstuart Elphin- 
stone, who was “more than ever delighted 
with” a companion of tastes and feelings 
akin to his own. How ably and zealously 
Munro discharged his new duties the last 
three chapters in Dr. Bradshaw’s volume 
suffice to show. Instead of trying to ‘“‘ make 
Anglo-Saxons of the Hindus” he dwelt 
repeatedly on the danger of excluding them 
from places of power and trust. ‘All 
that we can give them without endan- 
gering our own ascendency should be 
given” was the principle he always fol- 
lowed, so far as he lawfully could. He 
founded schools for the people in every 
district, and offered posts in the public 
service to qualified scholars. He made 


frequent and searching tours through all 
parts of his presidency. He did his best to 
cope with the famine of 1824, to which, by 
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the way, Dr. Bradshaw makes no reference. 
To Munro’s zeal, energy, and foresight 
during the Burmese war of 1824-26 its 
successful issue was mainly owing, as Lord 
Amherst himself declared. Before the close 
of the war his services were rewarded with 
a baronetcy, and the Court of Directors 
proposed to make him their next Governor- 
General. But he felt ‘‘like an overworked 
horse’? who required a little rest. Before 
the new Governor could arrive to replace 
him, Munro had died of cholera in July, 
1827, during a last tour through the Ceded 
Districts. 

Never, perhaps, was an Anglo-Indian 
ruler more widely and sincerely mourned 
by all classes of his subjects. ‘‘The father 
of the people,” as Munro Sahib was com- 
monly called, remains to this day a cherished 
memory in every district of Southern India. 
“In the Ceded Districts,” says Dr. Brad- 
shaw, ‘‘ boys are still named after him, 
Munrolappa.” The Brahmans of Gooty deify 
him as Mandava Rishi ; wandering minstrels 
still sing ballads in his praise; and to com- 
pare any civilian with Munro Sahib is to 
pay him the highest compliment. For his 
own countrymen it is good to consider how 
many of the reforms which Munro began 
or pleaded for have since been profitably 
carried out. 





FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY TALES. 
The History of Reynard the Fox: with 
some Account of his Family, Friends, and 
Associates. Written by F. S. Ellis. Devices 
by Walter Crane. (Nutt.)—Mr. Nutt must 
be congratulated upon this edition of the 
fine old beast-epic, which we venture to pre- 
dict will become a cherished possession of many 
a book-lover. Mr. F. 8S. Ellis describes his 
excellent poetical text as ‘‘a free rendering into 
verse of the translation made in the days of 
King Edward the Fourth by William Caxton 
from the Dutch prose version of the story.” It 
has the addition of ‘‘glossarial notes in vulpine 
verse” (whatever that may mean) and an ‘‘index- 
summary of chief matters,” is charmingly 
illustrated with a clever frontispiece and initial 
letters by Mr. Walter Crane, and_ superbly 
printed by the Chiswick Press. Mr. Ellis’s 
verse gives a very good notion of the quaint 
simplicity of the original, being archaic in style, 
yet free from stiffness. He is careful to retain 
certain obsolete words, which lend a touch of 
medizval colour to his couplets, as in the 
following passage :— 
When Bellyn, with an air devout, 
Had sung the service all throughout, 
He hung round Reynard’s neck the scrip, 
And fastened it upon his hip. 
Then in his hand a sturdy palster 
He put, that he no more a haltster, 
Could with excuse or reason be, 
But should start off immediately. 
Then Reynard turned his head aside, 
And from his eye a tear-drop dried, 
As with a broken voice he stammered 
To show that in his heart he yammered, 
“‘Ah! my good lord and dearest king, 
What sorrow to my heart doth bring 
This parting, now I feel that I 
Must leave you thus all suddenly. 
Ah! now I know what parting means, 
But I’ll not cry, for I hate scenes.” 
The words which we have italicized are thus 
explained in the ‘‘glossarial notes” above 
referred to :— 
Palster,n., A palster carried in his hand 
p. 147, 1.19, Each — to the holy land. 
’Tis a Dutch word, that’s why, I weet, 
’Tis not in Bradley nor in Skeat. 
It was a staff five feet in length 
And of good sturdiness and strength. 


Yammer, v., To yammer was to mourn or cry, 
p. 147, 1. 26. A good word that we ’ve let go by. 


The index-summary seems hardly full enough 
as it stands, and would have been better, in 
our opinion, if subdivided into persons, places, 
and subjects, 





Children’s Singing Games. By Alice B. 
Gomme. (Nutt.)—We are glad to see this most 
attractive little collection of singing games with 
the tunes to which they are sung. The very 
age of some of them proves what a strong hold 
they have on boys and girls, young men and 
maidens, and what a resource they are. It 
would be difficult indeed to over-estimate the 
benefit they confer on the younger portion of 
humanity, and yet we think Mrs. Gomme has 
over-estimated it in her preface. When she 
Says, 

“TI for one feel certain that no real criminal 
emanates from that large class of dirty, but withal 
healthy-looking, London children who play ‘When 
I was a Young Girl,’ and ‘ Poor Mary sits a-weeping,’ 
as if their very lives depended on the vigour and 
fervour they put into their movements,” 


we do not feel at all sure that there are 
not many cases in which the children who 
keep time so gaily to the music of a singing 
game have to ‘‘do time” later on to the 
accompaniment of their own sighs, and that 
the Mary who sits a-weeping at one period in 
play has to do it at another in sad and bitter 
earnest. The eight games which Mrs. Gomme 
has given are well chosen and varied. ‘ When 
I was a Young Girl’ is sung in Essex with an 
additional verse, and the ways which the child 
went, in dumb show, are the various ways of 
juvenile naughtiness. Instead of 


Pray, Mary, choose your lover, 
Your lover, _— lover, 
Pray, Mary, choose your lover 
On a bright summer’s day, 
in ‘Poor Mary’s a-Weeping,’ we sometimes 
find :— 
On a carpet she shall kneel 
While the grass grows in the field ; 
Stand up on your feet, 
And choose the one you love so sweet. 


‘Three Dukes a-Riding’ reminds us a little of 
Y avait dix filles dans un pré, 
Toutes les dix & marier ; 
Y avait Dine, y avait Chine, 
¥ avait Susette et Martine, &c. 

The Queen who Flew. By Ford Huffer. 
(Bliss, Sands & Foster.)—There is a good deal 
of pretty fancy in this attractive-looking little 
book, which contains the adventures of the 
young and beautiful Queen of Narrowlands, 
who escapes from a life which bores her by 
learning to fly. These adventures are pleasantly 
and wittily told, and the moral—for of course 
there is a moral when a young queen breaks 
loose from that state of life to which she was 
called—is effectively, but not obtrusively set 
before us. We like the end of the book 
best. The ploughman and his mother and 
their home are well drawn, and there are 
many touches which show great love of the 
country and much appreciation of nature. A 
very beautiful illustration by Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones must also be named as an additional 
attraction. 


Welsh Fairy Tales. By P. Emerson. (Nutt.) 
—Anglesey has been made to yield up a little 
book of folk-tales, but, with the exception of 
‘Billy Duffy and the Devil,’ they are all rather 
trivial and inconclusive. Good fairies and bad 
witches seem to form the supernatural popula- 
tion of Anglesey, and good fairies seem only to 
show kindness so long as absolute secrecy as to 
their benefactions is maintained. A sixpence 
is found every day of her life by a fairy’s 
favourite, but not even her mother can be told 
without the bounty being withdrawn. Mr. 
Emerson says that he has done little editing, 
preferring to give the stories as told to him. 
We think that he has done more than he is 
aware of. Some of the stories are obviously 
taken down from the lips of peasants ; in others 
people ‘‘go to the spot indicated,” or have 
‘‘ulterior motives,” or ‘‘ inculcate secrecy,” or 
do something else inconsistent with the sim- 
plicity of a folk-tale. There is, however, a fine 
episcopal flavour about the sentence ‘‘They trans- 
lated the sleeping Merman to the forest.” Mr. 
Emerson is careful to give the source of his 








| Stories, but describes two as ‘‘ vague.” One of 


these, ‘ Billy Duffy,’ is very much the same as 
‘Gambling Hansel’ and its variants as given 
in the notes to that story ; and the other, ‘The 
Story of John o’ Groats,’ is a not very accurate 
version of ‘The Heir of Linne.’ 
Folk-tales of Angola: Fifty Tales. With 
Ki-mbundu Text, Literal English Translation, 
Introduction, and Notes. Collected and edited 
by Heli Chatelain. (Boston, U.S., American 
Folk-lore Society.)—This collection of African 
folk-tales is worthy to rank by the side of Dr. 
Callaway’s and Dr. Bleek’s collections. The 
tales are faithfully and minutely recorded, trans- 
lated word for word from the original text, which 
is printed on the opposite page ; they are anno- 
tated with notes of native details and compara- 
tive folk-lore, and are prefaced by important 
information concerning the language, the 
physical types, and the sociology of the tribes 
from whom they are gathered. As these tribes 
have been subject to the Portuguese for some 
four hundred years, and incidentally in contact 
with Italian influences, their popular tales 
present an admirable object lesson to the various 
schools of thought which divide the learned on 
folk-tales. That the European folk-tale can 
and does assimilate itself to a lower culture 
than that of Europe admits of no possible 
doubt; the second story in this collection, 
‘Fenda Maria and her Elder Brother Nga Nzua,’ 
is unquestionably the story of Cinderella. It 
was told in the dialect of the Lower Kuanza, 
and had become so much a part of the native 
property that the narrator, an extremely low 
type of man, objected to its being repeated by 
the collector because ‘‘a tone in the voice or 
an innocent word had offended hissusceptibility.” 
But it is our ‘Cinderella’ all the same, borrowed 
from the Portuguese or the Italians by this African 
tribe. Here there is a chance of ascertaining 
what the borrowing of folk-tales really means— 
whether being borrowed they become evidence 
of the anthropology of the people who have 
assimilated them, as Mr. Hartland affirms they 
do, or whether they remain above the people in 
a sphere of their own, to be dealt with as a phase 
of literary history. We are of opinion that this 
version of ‘Cinderella’ tells in favour of Mr. 
Hartland’s view. If the contact with the 
Portuguese and Italians had been entirely lost 
to history, there is enough in this story to tell, 
first, of the purely native elements which have 
gradually overgrown and taken the place of 
certain of the original elements in the story, 
and, secondly, of the elements in the story 
which have been glossed with native ideas of the 
foreign race from whom the story came. There 
is no fairy godmother or helpful animal to assist 
the hardly treated maiden, but in their place 
we find the events of commerce and trade 
transformed into the magical help which is 
necessary for the success of the heroine. In the 
forest Fenda Maria finds an old leprous woman, 
whom she nurses, and the old woman ‘‘ opens 
a room” of cloth, another of rum, another 
of copper, another of wax, and so on. And 
when Fenda Maria departs, she takes with 
her as a gift from the old woman ‘‘a box of 
cloth, a box of rum, a box of slaves, a box of 
mules, a box of soldiers, a box of music, a box 
of money, a box of dresses,” by the aid of which 
she is able to appear at the church, where the 
son of the governor falls in love with her. All 
this is easily translated into prosaic history, and 
the folk-tale, in this instance, becomes a record 
of the influence which the commerce of the 
European people had upon the natives. It was 
magic to them. ‘There are other tales in a 
similar position to that of ‘ Cinderella,’ and the 
point is that their capacity to meet the lower 
culture and lower mental standard of the people 
of Angola shows that they themselves must have 
originated in some such low culture and low 
mental standard, and that while doing duty in 
the nursery and having their rough edges worn 
down by the unconscious art of generations of 
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narrators they have not become transmuted into 
the literature of civilization. The purely native 
stories in this collection bear no trace of such 
influences as these, and are valuable as indica- 
tions of the rise of the folk-tale. What man 
has not understood in the animal or natural 
world he has, where he has observed at all, 
accounted for in some way or other by the 
limited range of his own knowledge. None of 
these stories is worked up into English narrative, 
but they all appear as literal translations of 
the original. They will attract, therefore, no 
one but the folk-lore student, and they will fill 
him with a deep sense of gratitude to Mr. 
Chatelain for having the conspicuous courage 
to deal with these fragments of African life- 
history as if they were precious morsels not to 
be lightly tampered with and dished up for 
literary uses. The American Folk-lore Society 
are to be warmly congratulated upon this first 
volume of their extra publication series, and it 
promises well for what we may yet expect in 
the way of folk-lore evidence. 


Bibliografia delle Tradizioni popolari d’ Italia. 
Compilata da Giuseppe Pitr. (Turin, Clausen.) 
—Our English Folk-lore Society has usually 
been to the front in undertaking useful and 
scientific work for the student. In matters 
bibliographical it began well, for it published 
in its early years a very admirable instalment 
of an English bibliography of folk-lore. But 
for some unexplained reason this has never 
been kept up, and Mr. Gomme’s fragments 
remain as they were in 1880. Italy is not so 
inconsistent. Dr. Pitré, to whom the folk- 
lorist is so much indebted already, has com- 
pleted in a most admirable manner a biblio- 
graphy of Italian folk-lore. Dividing his subject 
into seven heads, Dr. Pitré gives us 1,219 titles 
under folk-tales, 1,253 under folk-songs, 128 
under children’s games and rhymes, 120 under 
riddles and popular cries, 1,138 under proverbs, 
2,680 under customs and superstitions, and 
142 under various, or 6,680 titles in all. It is 
obvious that we have here a great boon to all 
students, and when we note that Dr. Pitré has 
recorded the communications in Notes and 
Queries on Italian folk-lore, it will be seen that 
his work is minutely accomplished. Dr. Pitre 
has adopted the best feature of the incom- 
plete English bibliography in giving the con- 
tents as wel] as title of the volumes, and the 
p pers from magazines and journals ; but we do 
not think the subdivision of the alphabet of 
authors’ names into the six classes of subjects 
is necessary, or one that should be adopted 
generally. It is often difficult to decide where 
some books should be classed, and Dr. Pitré’s 
method of referring to an author under more 
than one class adds to the labour without 
adding to the clearness ; it necessitates, too, an 
index of authors’ names, and it does not bring 
out clearly what could be so well accomplished 
by a good subject-index, namely, the scientific 
grouping of the several branches of folk-lore. 
In fact, this is shown by the divisions adopted 
by Dr. Pitre. Children’s games cannot be con- 
sidered as a main division of folk-lore, but only as 
an important sub-section of customs. There is, 
indeed, in Dr. Pitré’s divisions a conflict, not 
in favour of the Italian author, with the divisions 
adopted by the English Folk-lore Society’s 
‘Handbook of Folk-lore,’ and such conflicts do 
no good, unless they show by results that one 
scheme is better than another. We, however, 
congratulate Italy and her distinguished scholar 
upon this fine piece of useful work, and we 
predict that other countries will follow the lead 
and give to the student the necessary biblio- 
graphies of a subject the literature of which 
has grown so enormously of late years. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
Egyptian Grammar. By A. Erman. English 
Translation by J. H. Breasted. (Williams & 
Norgate.)—We think it will be admitted on all 
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hands that a new Egyptian grammar by a com- 
petent scholar was much needed, and many 
people will, we are sure, agree with us that the 
work could not have fallen into better hands 
than those of Prof. Erman. The Keeper of the 
Egyptian Section of the Royal Museum at 
Berlin is well known to scholars by his ‘ Neu- 
aegyptische Grammatik,’ published in 1880, and 
by articles printed in the Aegyptische Zeitschrift 
and other scientific journals, but especially for 
his minute investigations into the grammatical 
construction of Egyptian texts. The modest 
little work before us is the English translation 
of the German work which was published in 
Petermann and Strack’s ‘‘ Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium,” and it has been prepared with 
special reference to the English market. To 
treat the grammar of a language, which was 
spoken for a period of 4,000 years, successfully 
in a small space, requires no mean skill; but 
notwithstanding the many difficulties it will be 
found that, by the use of large and small types, 
Prof. Erman has done his work very well. 
The main features of the grammar are printed 
in large type, so that the reader or student who, 
for various reasons, has no use for minutie, 
may gain an idea of the structure of the lan- 
guage in a very short time. All the examples 
discussed are given in hieroglyphic types, but 
we regret that a different system of translite- 
ration was not used in the book, which the 
translator believes to be especially wanted in 
England. At the end of the work are printed 
groups of signs with their phonetic values and 
powers when used as determinatives, and a series 
of short extracts from Egyptian texts to serve 
as a reading book forthe student. Prof. Erman 
says that Egyptian is related to Semitic lan- 
guages, Hebrew, Arabic, &c., and in conse- 
quence he abolishes all vowels from the hiero- 
glyphic alphabet ; oddly enough, however, he 
takes no pains to prove by comparison with 
Hebrew and Syriac, or Arabic and Ethiopic, 
the categorical statement which he makes on 
this point. To do so in his excellent paper 
‘Das Verhiltniss des Aegyptischen zu den 
semitischen Sprachen,’ recently published in 
Z.D.M.G. (Band xlix. pp. 93-129), was well 
enough; but to give without proof a bald state- 
ment of this nature in a book intended for 
beginners is to make the veriest tyro say, 
How do you know this? The omission of all 
comparisons of verbal forms, &c., with Hebrew 
and Arabic is, in our opinion, the one great 
blemish in Prof. Erman’s ‘ Egyptian Grammar,’ 
especially as they are so easily observable. The 
work of the English translator has been com- 
petently done, but the author’s preface calls for 
aremark. He says :— 

“The peculiar difficulties experienced by the 
translator, in transferring into English the results 
of the grammatical investigations of his honoured 
teacher, Prof. Erman, render a word of explanation 
necessary. These difficulties were due, firstly, to 
the unique character of the language investigated ; 
and, secondly, to the fact that the new science of 
Egyptian Grammar, as it has been created by the 
German grammatical school in the last fifteen 
years, does not exist in English. There were, there- 
fore, no termini technici of Egyptian grammar 
ready at hand in English.” 

To this remarkable statement Mr. Breasted 
appends a long note, in the beginning of which 
he says :— 

“The above statement may seem strange to one 
who knows that the grammar of Le Page Renouf 
was re-edited in 1889...... But this venerable scholar, 
the Nestor of English Egyptologists, has not fol- 
lowed the modern development in Egyptian 
grammar. His book is, therefore, entirely obso- 
lete. 2#.g., ou p.1 you will find the Egyptian con- 
sonants...... &e., classified under a list of vowels! 
and the statement added that the ‘ vowels were very 
commonly omitted,’ and this about a system of 
orthography exclusively consonantal.” 

With the badness or goodness of Mr. Renouf’s 
‘Egyptian Grammar’ we are not at all con- 
cerned here, but we must in all fairness point 
out that, because the English and French 
scholars treat Egyptian grammar differently 





from the Germans, it does not follow that they 
have no termini technici; on the contrary, if 
those masters of Egyptology, Birch, Chabas, 
and De Rougé, not to mention living men like 
Maspero and Brugsch, had not formulated some 
kind of Egyptian grammar, Prof. Erman could 
never have written the book before us. And 
in all probability Prof. Erman would be the 
first to admit that he has not invented Egyptian 
grammar, and that he has only drawn u 

certain rules about it, some of which will be 
accepted and some will not. We do not deny 
Prof. Erman’s grammatical acumen, but we 
believe that a correct knowledge of all the main 
features of Egyptian grammar has existed for 
the last twenty years; for otherwise neither 
Birch nor Chabas could have made the generally 
accurate translations which they published, and 
that many years before Prof. Erman wrote a line 
on Egyptian grammar. 


Grammar of the Dano-Norwegian Language. 
By J. Y. Sargent. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—The hackneyed phrase ‘‘supplies a long-felt 
want” really can be applied to Mr. Sargent’s 
excellent little book. The lack of a really good 
Danish grammar for English students has, we 
feel sure, been the main cause of our com- 
parative ignorance of a language which is not 
only singularly simple, but richly remunerative, 
for it is the key to one of the noblest litera- 
tures in the world. Under Mr. Sargent’s 
guidance, the average student ought, within a 
very few weeks, to be able to read his Hol- 
berg and his Oehlenschliger with ease, and 
after that he may be left to shift for himself. 
Mr. Sargent has evidently been at great pains 
to consult the best grammars and lexicons in 
the compilation of his useful manual, and the 
errors, typographical or otherwise, are refresh- 
ingly few. The printers are clearly responsible, 
however, for ‘‘ ogsan ” instead of ogsaa on p. 75, 
and for the omission of a word between hun 
and til on p. 138. There are also a few trifling 
errors which should be amended in subsequent 
editions, e. g., lige op (p. 15) should be trans- 
lated right wp instead of ‘‘far up”; jentunge 
(p. 67) is more correctly Little girl than ‘‘child”; 
Hvor skal du hen? (p. 91) is ‘* Where [not 
‘*When ”] are you going?” hvem du er (p. 96) 
is what thow art, not ‘‘what thou doest”; and 
barselstwe (p. 122) is, of course, a lying-in room, 
not a room simply. 


Tue various Swahili readers which have 
been compiled for use in native schools in 
Zanzibar have just received a fresh accession 
under the title Mlango wa Historia, that is Gate- 
way to History (Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge). The book contains for the 
most part biographical and ethnological sketches 
from classical and Jewish history antecedent 
to the destruction of Jerusalem. Some of these 
have been taken over from other text-books, 
such as the ‘Mambo na Hadithi’ and ‘ Visa 
vya Kale’; and we may trust Mr. Madan, the 
able editor, for having used sound judgment in 
selecting the pieces that appeared to him suit- 
able as well in sentiment as in style and idiom. 
But we would draw a broad distinction between 
text-books intended for native children and 
text-books for European students of the lan- 
guage. The latter class of ‘‘readers” should 
be exclusively the work of native writers. The 
late Bishop Steere’s ‘Swahili Tales’ supplies a 
fair model of its kind, also in its variety (for it 
is not confined to the Zanzibar dialect) ; and the 
late Dr. Biittner’s ‘ Anthologie aus der Suaheli- 
Litteratur ’ represents the best style of verna- 
cular composition both in poetry and _ prose. 
What is much wanted is a collection of speci- 
mens of the chief dialects outside the Ki-Unguja 
of Zanzibar, viz., of Ki-Mvita and of Ki-Gunya. 
There are in almost every large community 
native standard authorities, the depositaries of 
clan tradition and every kind of folk-lore, from 
whom a supply could be obtained, and it would 
only need a practised Bantu philologist like the 
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Rev. W. E. Taylor to draw attention, in foot- 
notes, to the peculiarities of each dialect in 
diction and idiom. 

Ir is just half a century ago that Dr. L. Krapf, 
the father of missionary enterprise in East Africa, 
fully recognizing the remarkable fact ‘‘that one 
common language lies at the bottom of all the 
jdioms which are spoken from the Equator to 
the Cape of Good Hope,” laid the foundation of 
the scientific study of the Swahili language. 
is ‘Outline of the Elements of Kisuahili’ and 
‘Vocabulary of Six East African Languages’ 
{including Swahili and Nyika, a dialect spoken 
by Swahili tribes in the higher country some 
twenty miles west of Mombasa) were published 
in 1850. Dr. Krapf’s earlier investigations 
centred mainly on the latter dialect, of which he 
also, conjointly with his fellow labourer, Dr. J. 
Rebmann, compiled a separate dictionary. His 
general ‘ Dictionary of the Suahili Language,’ 
the printing of which was commenced in his 
lifetime, did not appear, however, till some time 
after his death in 1882. In the meanwhile, 
Bishop Steere, availing himself of the works 
ieft in print and in manuscript by his prede- 
cessors in this branch of linguistics, had, mainly 
with a view to practical usefulness, prepared 
for publication ‘A Handbook of the Swahili 
Language, as spoken at Zanzibar’ (1870), a work 
of which a second and a third edition became 
necessary within fifteen years. In this book 
are incorporated, in addition to a full and well- 
arranged grammar, copious alphabetical lists of 
substantives, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, &c., 
intended to serve as an English-Swahili vocabu- 
fary, while 183 es of the second part are 
filled with a Swahili-English vocabulary, ‘‘as a 
useful companion to Part I.” This excellent 
manual has not only sérved as a model, both 
in method and substance, to the French and 
German grammars of the Swahili language 
which have since appeared ; it has also been the 
means of gaining for the Ki-vnguja (as the 
Zanzibar dialect is called) a decided ascendency 
among the nine dialectical varieties in which 
Swahili is spoken. Its vocabularies also form 
the basis of the English - Swahili Dictionary, 
compiled for the use of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa by Mr. A. C. Madan, and 
_— at the joint expense of the Clarendon 

and the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. This important work embodies the 
results of eleven years’ assiduous study of the 
language as spoken in Zanzibar, but liberal use 
has avowedly been made also of Father Sacleux’s 
‘Dictionnaire Frangais-Swahili.’ While the 
latter, however, is intended to be an aid to 
European students desirous of expressing them- 
selves in the vernacular, Mr. Madan’s ‘‘dic- 
tionary has been compiled in the first instance 
as a help to Swahili students of English.” 
With this view he has given in a number of 
cases, in which close Swahili equivalents could 
not reasonably be expected (see s.v. infallibility, 
philosophy, predestinarian, horse-power, High 
Church, monopoly, eclectic, fossil, jury, and 
others), explanations in pure Swahili rather than 
tansack the Arabic vocabulary, as would have 
been justifiable, for corresponding technical 
terms. For the dialect of Zanzibar has, more 
freely than any of the others, borrowed words 
from the Arabic of ‘Oman; and Mr. Madan 
has certainly, in our judgment, done well in 
trying rather to develope the capabilities of 
Swahili than resort to the easy expedient of 
laying Arabic under greater contributions than 
seemed absolutely indispensable. He has pro- 
duced a useful and trustworthy volume, which, 
thanks to theliberality of the two great publishing 
associations under whoseauspices it has appeared, 


. May be procured at a low price. And consider- 


ing that Swahili is spoken along the broad belt of 
the East African coast from the borders of the 
Somali country to Mezambique, and is understood 
in the lake regions and far to the west, this book 
will be likely to facilitate intercourse between 


the natives and English-speaking Europeans. 





Selections from Strabo. By the Rev. H. F. 
Tozer, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)— 
Macaulay’s typical Greek scholar, who can read 
Plato with his feet on the fender, has been 
wont of late years only to dip into Strabo, and 
that not often. In truth, the ‘Geography’ is 
rather a large work, half as large again as 
Thucydides, and contains many arid tracts, 
especially near the beginning; and _ besides, 
when modern gazetteers so soon go out of date, 
one may be excused from studying reverently a 
gazetteer which has not been revised since 
about a.p. 20. Yet Strabo is really, when 
circumstances allow it, an entertaining writer, 
and is always anxious to treat his subject from 
a philosophical standpoint, and to write a book, 
not a mere catalogue. Geography, he declares, 
with a dignity worthy of the British Association, 
requires a knowledge of things divine and things 
human, and has exercised the highest intellects 
of all ages, from Homer downwards. It is a 
sort of prima scientia, to which all other sciences 
are contributory. The geography of a particular 
country includes all that can be known about it : 
the historic importance, for instance, of a site 
or a route, the influence of position and climate 
on the character and pursuits and prosperity of 
the people, the products of the soil, the religion 
of the inhabitants, and so forth. But the 
writing of a geography is a work of art, like 
carving a great statue (koAogcoupyia), in which 
unimportant details are to be judiciously omitted, 
in order that more significant facts may be left 
prominent. It is obvious that a writer who 
sets out with these theories, though he may not 
always do justice to them, is likely to collect an 
abundance of interesting matter, and in this 
respect Strabo does not disappoint expectation. 
Mr. Tozer’s selections fill about three hundred 
octavo pages, and no page is dull. We survey 
mankind from Portugal to India, and from 
Belgium to Ethiopia. There are accounts of 
famous places, such as Actium, Tarentum, and 
Alexandria ; of volcanic regions and_ river 
basins; of the customs of the Gauls, the 
Iberians, and the Albanians ; of the Druids and 
the Brahmans ; of ferreting for rabbits in Iberia, 
of tunny fishing in the Golden Horn, of ele- 
phant catching in India; of mining in Spain, 
and canal-making in Syria ; in fact, the book is 
a farrago of quicquid agunt homines. Mr. 
Tozer’s notes, too, are often as good as the text, 
and he has added some excellent.maps and 
plans. He is a little deficient in philological 
comment only. There is a great number of 
odd words in Strabo which are not found else- 
where, and which the reader has to look out in 
the dictionary, to his great annoyance. For 
instance, a very amusing story begins with the 
remark that the people of Iasos get their living 
from the sea ; evower yap — tT’ €xes Taparv- 
mpov. Who could guess that this means ‘for 
it abounds in fish, and has a rather poor soil ”? 
A select glossary would not occupy more than 
three pages, and would complete the equipment 
of a most enjoyable book. In conclusion, we 
should like to suggest to the Clarendon Press 
the publication of a series of extracts from later 
Greek writers. We have already had Mr. 
Strachan Davidson’s ‘ Polybius’ and Mr. Tozer’s 
‘Strabo.’ Similar selections might well be made 
from Diodorus, Arrian, A®lian, Athenzeus, and 
other post-classical writers, whom time does not 
allow us to read at large. 

Upsalastudier tillegrede Sophus Bugge fra 
hans 60-ara Fédelsedag, dc. (Upsala, Almqvist 
& Wiksell.)—The veteran Norwegian scholar 
Dr. Bugge, perhaps the greatest living authority 
on runic inscriptions, can scarcely fail to be 
gratified by this philological posy, so carefully 
culled and so affectionately presented to him by 
his Swedish admirers. It is no disparagement 
to Herr Persson’s able essay ‘Om Betydelsen 
och Hiirledning af det Gr. apavpds (aparvpdw), 
pavpds (uavpow), &c.,’ or to Herr Johansson’s 
equally suggestive essay ‘Till laéran om 
Femininbildingen i Sanscrit,’ to say that, 


under the circumstances, it was befitting that 
twelve out of these fourteen studies should be 
devoted primarily to the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, and certainly the collection is such as 
should gladden the hearts of philologists in 
general, and of Northern philologists in par- 
ticular. Perhaps the most interesting study in 
the book is ‘Alfer och dlvor,’ in which Herr 
Wadstein argues at some length that the origin 
of the word elf and its many variants is to be 
found in the Sanskrit word rbhw (brilliant, 
dazzling), as interpreted by Bergaigne in the fol- 
lowing passage from the ‘ Rigveda’ concerning 
Agni, ‘‘ Ribhur na tresho rabhasdno adyaut,” 
which the French savant renders, ‘‘ Agni, brillant 
d’une couleur vive, a resplendi comme Ribhu.” 
Herr Wadstein expends considerable ingenuity 
and learning in attempting to explain the eleven 
widely divergent meanings of the word elf by 
the light of his ‘‘ dazzling” theory ; but it 
seems to us that his data are inadequate to the 
task, while his arguments are rather stimulating 
than convincing. Does not the Edda itself, 
that fount of Scandinavian philology, distin- 
guish between Ljdsdlfar, elves of light, and 
Dikkalfar, elves of darkness? and does not 
the old Danish legend of the origin of the elves 
represent them as shady rather than shiny ? 
Still, Herr Wadstein is always interesting, and 
he throws out many valuable hints by the way, 
e.q., his suggestive remarks as to the derivation 
of the hitherto unexplained French word aubain, 
and his ingenious association of the French fou 
(bishop in chess) with the Greek éAégas. The 
end of the whole argument would seem to be 
that the elves, which used to haunt our woods 
and still linger in our nursery books, are, after 
all, nothing but very distant and somewhat 
down-at-heel relatives of our old and trouble- 
some friends the mythical sun gods. In ‘ Lak- 
sikaliska och stilistiska notiser ur Gustaf II. 
Adolfs Skrifter,’ Herr Schagerstrém, in the 
process of ransacking the writings of the good 
king for linguistic lumber, has stumbled upon 
several quaint gems of speech, and managed to 
get a little fun out of somewhat unpromising 
material. Very charming is the following note 
of the greatest of the Gustavuses to his ‘‘ heart’s 
most dearest friend Ebba Brahe,” of pathetic 
memory, whilst he is far away campaigning. 
If Gustavus III. had only known of it when he 
wrote his famous drama ‘ Gustaf Adolf och 
Ebba Brahe,’ he would certainly have made 
it tell: ‘‘ Inasmuch as I fear me I must for a 
long time miss the sight of you and forego your 
conversation, I have resolved to send you this 
flower, which the Germans call ‘ Vergiest nicht 
mein.’” The letter concludes with a fervent 
wish that the young lady may have ‘‘many 
hundreds of thousands of good nights”! To 
his own sister the king is, naturally, somewhat 
less lavish. She has to be content with ‘‘ many 
thousands of good nights and days.” Gustavus 
is refreshingly outspoken in the expression of 
his dislikes. The Jesuits are ‘‘the devil’s 
bellows,” and the Pope is the ‘‘devil’s son.” 
The Russians also are almost as much in his 
bad books as the Romanists. The governor of 
the province of Narva is directed to see that 
the German peasants transported thither “‘do 
not lose their good German manners or grow 
accustomed to the ways of the Russian swine 
in those parts” ; and the Cossacks, ‘‘ those un- 
clean angels of the enemy,” have not the best 
of characters given them. The king’s letters 
are also well sprinkled with racy, not to say 
homely proverbs. He was always a man of 
the people. Seven of these fourteen studies 
are written in a phonetic style of spelling 
which would have rejoiced the heart of Mr. 
Alexander Ellis, but certainly gives to the book 
a somewhat piebald appearance. It may well 
be pleaded, indeed, that Swedish spelling is 
even mdre in need of reformation than our 
own, and it is true that the eye soon gets accus- 
tomed to these phonetic innovations ; yet such 





forms as jus for ljus, wuppjift for uppgift, and 
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varav for hvaraf are, at first sight, starcling, 
while such a sentence as ‘‘lavar en dlva att 
sjanka bart talv vita oksar ” is not an imme- 
diately recognizable equivalent for the usual 
‘*lofvar en elfe att skinka bort tolf hvita oxar.” 








FRENCH MEMOIRS. 


Tue fourth volume of the Sowvenirs du Baron 
de Barante (Paris, Calmann Lévy) covers the 
time from August, 1830, to May, 1832. In 
November of the earliest of these years Barante 
was made by the July Monarchy its ambassador 
to Sardinia, and the greater part of the letters 
in the present volume are dated from Turin. 
Indeed, the majority of this majority consists 
of official letters to Sebastiani, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. There was plenty of matter 
in the state both of Italy and of Europe to 
occupy Barante’s attention ; and, as usual in 
his more private letters, he takes a great deal 
of notice of public matters generally. It is, 
however, almost necessary that day-by-day 
notices of this sort should lose much of their 
vitality as time passes, and that the still vital 
parts should require much sifting to put them 
in evidence. Weare disposed to think that it 
would have been worth the editor’s while to 
give this ; nor would it have been very difficult 
if, while reading the proofs, he had constructed 
a sort of running index or calendar besides add- 
ing his useful notes and summaries of contem- 
porary political events. Far too few editions 
of memoirs and letters have been executed on 
this principle—a principle which doubles the 
value of the book even for the most careful and 
well-instructed student, while it increases that 
value to a simply incalculable extent for the 
ordinary or hurried reader. 

THE Journal du Canonnier Bricard (Hachette 
& Co.), edited by M. Larchey, is one of the 
numerous volumes relating to the wars of the 
Revolution which have appeared in France of 
late. Bricard, a Paris upholsterer, was one 
of the volunteers of 1792. His opinions were 
strongly republican, and, unlike many others, 
he adhered to them, and did not succumb to 
Bonaparte’s wiles, although he served in Italy 
in 1797 and 1798 and in the Egyptian campaign. 
On his return from Egypt he quitted the army. 
His journal is curt and matter of fact, yet not 
unreadable. One of the most interesting epi- 
sodes is the account of Dumouriez’s attempt 
to rally his troops in support of the monarchy. 
Bricard was a humane man, and strongly con- 
demns the plundering allowed during Jourdan’s 
advance into Franconia in 1796, and deplores 
the consequent hostility exhibited by the 
peasantry during the future marshal’s disastrous 
retreat before the Archduke Charles. A curious 
light is thrown on the composition and senti- 
ments of the republican armies by a ‘‘ superbe 
féte & Mantoue en mémoire du vertueux Virgile,” 
celebrated by General Miollis. Bricard attri- 
butes the success of Sir Ralph Abercromby to 
the disputes among the French commanders 
and the incompetence of Menou, who flung his 
troops in fragments against the British instead 
of using his combined forces to resist the in- 
vaders. M. Larchey’s introduction is disfigured 
by unreasoning Anglophobia. He seems to 
think the Turks were very ill advised in joining 
England to resist the French invasion of Egypt. 
But surely the Sultan was only acting in accord- 
ance with the dictates of ordinary prudence. 


No preliminary information of the kind so 
comfortable to the critic is given about the 
curious book entitled Quelques Années de ma 
Vie, by Madame Octave Feuillet, which M. 
Calmann Lévy has just published. We are not 
told when it was written or whether there is 
any intention of continuing it—for the present 
instalment does not go beyond 1871 at all, and 
as a connected narrative might be said to stop 
some years earlier. But taking it simply as it 
is, it is not a commonplace book, and it is a 
decidedly interesting one. It is written in a 
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style which one feels sometimes tempted to call 
romanesque and sometimes rococo; and the 
author’s amiable and modest resolve not to 
make herself out anything but a femmeletie 
sometimes approaches the limits of affectation. 
The way in which she remembers, not merely 
all that she thought and felt at a very early 
age, but much that her mother thought and 
felt at an age still earlier, is a little miraculous, 
and might be unkindly described by a stern 
and ferocious critic. But it would be very 
ungracious so to deal with it. There is real 
interest, and evena good deal of literary ability, 
in the way in which the quaint provincial society 
of Saint-L6 and the neighbouring districts of 
the Cotentin from sixty to forty years ago is 
described ; and not a few of the innumerable 
‘‘cousinage” of the Sainte-Suzannes, the 
Lanon de Beauffrements, the Feuillets, and 
the Dubois stand out quite sharply and vividly. 
The best, perhaps, are Mlle. de Sainte-Suzanne 
or Madame de cane. a heroine of the Revo- 
lution, and M. Feuillet pére—a tyrant and tartar 
who seems to have come out of a drama, and 
who kept the already popular and almost 
famous novelist, his son, in the most patriarchal 
subjection. Some details of the composition, 
and more of the scenery and origins, of the 
novelist’s work—Trécceur, for instance, was the 
name of the seat of the Sainte-Suzannes as well 
as the title of the unlucky Julia, the model of 
more than one chateau in Feuillet’s books—are 
given, but the reminiscences mostly concern 
the heroine herself, or, in the later part, the 
celebrities of the Imperial Court, of which M. 
and Madame Feuillet came gradually to form 
apart. Indeed, the book includes a very con- 
siderable collection of letters from Feuillet to 
his wife when his invitations or his duty at 
Compiégne took him away from her. On the 
whole, we rather like her own work best. How 
she had the painful habit of dropping asleep at 
the most inconvenient moments, such as that 
of her introduction to Villemain and Cousin, 
which pundits she naturally confused ; how, 
disgusted with a court dress sent her, she posted 
off to Worth, then a new-comer and less auto- 
cratic than afterwards, insisted on seeing him 
though he had not got up, and abode the whole 
day with him and his wife that he might try on 
the confection as he made it ; how at Cherbourg, 
whenabout to be presented tothe Duke of Somer- 
set, then First Lord of the Admiralty, she 
discovered at the very last moment that, though 
otherwise gorgeously apparelled, she had come 
with her slippers on; how she saw the fight 
between the Alabama and the Kearsarge ; how 
Madame de Persigny in one of her eccentric 
freaks peeped into the window of the Feuillet 
kitchen and alarmed the cook by open-mouthed 
admiration of the completeness of her ‘‘ bat- 
tery”’—these and many other things does 
Madame Feuillet tell in a distinctly amusing 
manner. And she even confides to us how, 
though she was the most faithful and affectionate 
of wives, one bold unknown dared to say ‘‘Je 
vous aime” at an imperial masquerade, and 
another threw a mass of roses into her balcony 
at Nice. What with these touches and what 
with the letters the book will, we think, ‘‘ take 
rank,” and not a low rank. 

THE memoirs of Vieilleville are familiar read- 
ing to students of French history in the six- 
teenth century, Vieilleville having been a noted 
man in the reign of Henri II., Governor of 
Metz in the early days of its union with France, 
and of interest also to Englishmen as having 
been sent to London on diplomatic business in 
the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. The 
memoirs were supposed to be written by Vincent 
de Carloix, his secretary, and general attention 
was first drawn to them by a French Jesuit, 
Father Griffet, who published them in 1757 from 
a manuscript said to be preserved in the Chateau 
of Durtal, about twenty miles from Angers. 
Although the Abbé Garnier in 1778 made a 
vehement attack on their genuineness, they 





have been accepted by Sismondi, Heny 
Martin, Michelet, Forneron, and others; byt 
some local historians, unable to make the 
statements in them harmonize with the results 
of their researches, rejected them. Schiller 
not without reason, praised them in his ‘Horen,’ 
as giving a picture of a French nobleman of the 
old school. L’Abbé Marchand, of Angers, in 
Le Maréchal Frangois de Scépeaux de Vieille 
ville et ses Mémoires (Paris, Picard ; London 
F. Norgate), has discussed the question of 
their genuineness, and pointed out the number 
of fabulous incidents they contain, such, for 
instance, as a capture of Sisteron by Vieille. 
ville, an exploit which seems to have no 
foundation in fact. Vincent de Carloix was 
an actual personage of the time, but the Abbé 
believes that the memoirs were not written 
by him or any one versed in affairs. He 
infers from several passages that the author 
was a priest, although he allows that the 
writer shows no antipathy to the Huguenots, 
and does not even like them to be called heretics; 
and he conjectures that the author was a chaplain 
at Durtal, who wrote when the exploits of the 
marshal had become a family tradition and a 
large amount of legend had gathered round bis 
career. The manuscript which Father Griffet 
saw has unfortunately disappeared. However, 
the Dominican Du Paz had read it and givena 
synopsis of it in 1619 in his ‘ Histoire généa- 
logique de plusieurs illustres Maisons de Bre- 
tagne.’ So the memoirs must have been put 
together within half a century of the marshal’s 
death. After having disproved the credibility of 
the memoirs, Abbé Marchand proceeds to give 
from various contemporary authorities a lucid 
and careful history of Vieilleville’s career, 
which, however, space does not permit us to 
deal with. 


Captivité et derniers Moments de Lowis XVI. 
Récits originaux et Documents  officiels 
recueillis et publiés pour la Société d’Histoire 
contemporaine par le Marquis de Beaucourt. 
2 vols. (Paris, Picard.)—The love of sensation 
is natural to mankind. Hence the last days 
and moments of personages who have come to 
a violent end, wliathia recorded in sacred or 
profane history, are often familiar enough to 
those who are totally ignorant of the cause 
which led up to the fatal result. Therefore we 
doubt whether the general reader will find his 
appetite for novelty much gratified by these 
volumes. But the student will welcome them 
as a most convenient work of reference, con- 
taining all the information that can be collected 
on the subject of which it treats, whilst book- 
makers like M. Saint-Amand, and purveyors of 
pseudo-original documents like Lucien Perey, 
will find therein a mine of wealth. The first 
of these volumes claims to comprise ‘all the 
accounts furnished, whether by eye-witnesses 
or by contemporary writers, of Louis XVI.’s 
captivity in the Temple and of his_ last 
moments.” Thus, besides such records as 
those given by the Duchesse d’Angouléme, the 
valet Cléry, the Abbé Edgeworth, and M. de 
Malesherbes, we find copious extracts from the 
leading Parisian newspapers, together with the 
less - known, and, in one instance, hitherto 
unpublished, reports written by some of the 
Temple commissioners. The second volume 
gives all the official documents relative to the 
same subject—at least all that are still extant, 
for a mass of registers belonging to this period 
and deposited in the Hétel de Ville was de- 
stroyed when that edifice was burnt by. the 
Commune in May, 1871. The annotations, 
index, and general editing form a model of 
how such work should be executed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Pictures in Prose, of Nature, Wild Sport, and 
Humble Life, by Aubyn Trevor-Battye (Long- 
mans & Co.), is the title of a pleasantly written 
collection of essays and articles, some of which 
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kave already seen the light in weekly and 
monthly magazines. As a rule we are nct fond 
of these reproductions, but this case is excep- 
tional, for the author is an experienced traveller 
and sportsman, who has something to tell, and 
knows how to tell it. Excellent is his account 
of elk-hunting with ‘‘ Carl of the Hill” in Scan- 
dinavia, and infinitely pathetic is the story of 
the wreck of that hunter’s life by the loss of his 
only child : a little girl who had strayed into a 
dead-fall trap which the father himself had set. 
‘The Land of the Great Spirit’ contains a 
crisp account of hunting the moose—the Ame- 
rican representative of our elk—in Manitoba ; 
and sportsmen will sympathize with the author 
in his bad luck on one of those days when every- 
thing goes wrong. But whatever may be the 
object of pursuit, the reader is never sickened 
with details of slaughter; the wounding or 
death of the quarry is passed over lightly ; 
while the scenery, the birds and beasts observed 
on the way, the tish, the plants, and the habits 
of the native trackers, are the points which are 
brought out in strongest relief. ‘In Norfolk 
by the Sea ’ is a capital sketch of the little town 
of Wells, with its colony of terns on the shingle- 
strips among the sandhills, an illustration of 
which forms the subject of the frontispiece ; 
and justice is done to the little-known Danish 
camp near Stiffkey. There it lies, 
“a little way inland—its double bank, its double 
ditch, and its three causeways—as perfect now as 
in those first days when the old raider kept sentr 
there and watched the surrounding country wit 
eyes as keen as the hawk’s. Only now the creek up 
which he brought his ships is narrowed to a trout- 
stream ; only now the chalk is thick with grasses in 
which the titlark makes its nest.” 
Still nearer to Holkham is a smaller camp, 
“where once survived a bit of fresh water used as 
adecoy pond; and still it keeps the name. But the 
fruit-trees of the decoy-men's garden have long 
gone back to a wild condition, and the big pond has 
shrunk to a little swampy hollow where the nest of 
the reedwarbler swings in the sedge. And here is 
a shallow brackish mere that still fills by narrow 
ditches when the tide runs in, where the wildfowl 
lie quiet from storm and billow. And the mere is 
known as ‘ Jacob’s Rest.’” 
‘Oxford: the Upper River,’ is a very pretty 
bit of word-painting ; and here, as well as else- 
where, Mr. Trevor-Battye breaks out into 
etry, about which we need not offer an opinion. 
ut it may be remarked that his observations on 
natural history are correct, in these and in other 
chapters ; and those who read this book will, 
we think, admit that there has arisen a worthy 
successor to the Richard Jefferies whom so 
many journalists affect to worship. And it is a 
source of satisfaction to know that Mr. Trevor- 
Battye is—and will be for some time to come— 
ina place where able editors cannot get at him, 
to spoil him by making him write himself out, 
as they have done with other word-painters. 


Many retired Anglo-Indians favour us with 
their recollections of bygone days and their 
views of coming events, too often in the inflated 
language of the circulars and reports which they 
wrote and their unfortunate fellow workers 
were compelled to read. Such books are a 
weariness to the flesh, and add to the prevalent 
tepugnance of the public to open a volume by 
whose title India is suggested. On the other 
hand, there are publications so good in matter 
and so agreeable in manner as to justify their 
appearance ; and amongst them we are glad to 
include the Reminiscences of an Indian Police 
Oficial, by T. C. Arthur (Sampson Low & Co.). 
We cannot, however, share the regret the author 

expressed in his preface that Anglo-Indians 
do not more often jot down their experiences for 
our benefit, or in the commendation which he 


by General Hervey of which a notice appeared in 
this journal on July 23rd, 1892. In the volume 
fore us ample sympathy with the natives, 
ue recognition of their virtues, and even some 
good-natured blindness to their vices, are 


for perpetual vigilance, for the iron hand in the 
velvet glove, is affirmed. The various stories 
are humorously told, even when the author was 
victimized. His experience was chiefly confined 
to the Bombay Presidency ; and he has much 
to tell concerning the various forms of crime 
which are most prevalent. Of these he con- 
siders ‘‘ vindictiveness to be the chief cause and 
anonymous letters the main instrument ” ; but it 
may be questioned whether this is established, 
or whether the love of money is not in India, as 
it is said to be elsewhere, the root of all evil. 
Mr. Arthur has much to say concerning frauds 
whereby pensions were paid to men who imper- 
sonated those to whom the payments were due, 
the proper recipients having in some cases been 
dead for years ; whilst murder, forgery, dacoity, 
riots, and agrarian crime are all described ina 
way which cannot fail to be of service to young 
magistrates and police officers. He affirms that 
whilst in Ireland agrarian murder or outrage is 
endemic, ‘‘India, on the other hand, has a 
gradually diminishing record.” Boycotting is 
unknown save in respect to matters concerned 
with caste. Mr. Arthur gives some hints to 
the forgers of Treasury notes which, we think, 
his experience might have warned him to omit ; 
but with the exception of this and some minor 
matters, his book deserves praise. He does not 
labour under mischievous delusions; he sees 
that between Englishman and native an im- 
passable gulf is fixed. ‘‘Our ways are not as 
their ways, our thoughts and habits not as 
theirs. Thirty-five years have only made me 
more conscious of how little I really know of 
the people among whom I have lived so long 
and liked so well.” This interesting volume is 
well printed on good paper, and the illustrations 
by Van Ruith and Cautley deserve commenda- 
tion. 

PossiBLy some two hundred years ago, or 
more, such a veracious narrative as that now 
published by Messrs. Longman, A True Rela- 
tion of the Travels and Perilous Adventures of 
Mathew Dudgeon, Gentleman: wherein is truly 
set down the Manner of his Taking, the Long 
Time of his Slavery in Algiers, and Means of his 
Delivery, written by himself, and now for the 
first time printed, might have met with some 
appreciation. It would then have been printed 
and sold at the Angel in Cornhill, at the Bible 
in Newgate Street, and at Old Tom’s Coffee- 
House in Birchin Lane ; but at the end of the 
nineteenth century it seems difficult to imagine 
what class of readers can take an interest in 
the collection of old-fashioned tales set forth 
by the anonymous editor of Master Dudgeon’s 
adventures. The outline of the rather lame 
story of Mathew Dudgeon’s capture and escape 
seems to be founded on the well-known narra- 
tive of William Okeley, who with William 
Adams, John Anthony, John Jeplis, and others 
escaped from Algiers in a boat, some time about 
June, 1644, after having endured confinement 
and slavery since 1639. As Mathew Dudgeon 
is made to state that he had studied under the 
celebrated Dr. Harvey, it may be supposed that 
his adventures happened about this period, for 
no date is given from beginning to end of the 
book. The modern editor, however, has more 
probably modelled the phraseology of his title- 
page from one of the numerous records of 
slavery in Churchill’s ‘Collection of Travels,’ 
compiled from the Harleian Library in 1707-47. 
Here may be found ‘A True Relation of the 
Travels and Captivity of William Davis: 
wherein is truly set down the Manner of his 
Taking, Time of Slavery, and the Means of 
Delivery, after Eight Years and Ten Months’ 
Captivity.’ Yet, apart from the title, there is 
but little verisimilitude in the book before us to 
any real story of the seventeenth century. It 
could never be mistaken for one of Defoe’s 
immortal fictions, which its editor seems to have 
intended to imitate, or perhaps to parody. It 
abounds in anachronisms and anomalies which 


far too much on the reader’s credulity and 
ignorance, at least in the few pages devoted to 
Master Dudgeon’s own personal experiences ; 
for, in truth, the story of the hero is only 
intended as a peg on which to hang some ten or 
eleven short and unrealistic—we had well-nigh 
written unreadable—romances of the school- 
girl Byronic type, interspersed with such scraps 
of verse as the following :— 

Oh, give me back my heart again! 

Or, since that it is from me fled, 

I will not have it back; oh, deign 

To give me thy heart in its stead! 
This is from a serenade sung to a maid of 
Florence—not of Athens! In another specimen 
of Arabic verse occur these lines :— 

Her shape like to an Alif, and her smile a medial Mim, 

Her body like a willow wand, slender, tall and slim. 
Altogether the Italian, Spanish, Persian, and 
German stories, as told by Mathew Dudgeon, 
remind us more nearly of Morier’s ‘ Haji 
Baba,’ ‘Zohrab,’ and ‘The Mirza,’ or of Capt. 
Marryat’s ‘Pasha of Many Tales,’ unhappily 
minus the wit and humour of those interest- 
ing and amusing books of the present century, 
than of any seventeenth century publication. 
Mathew Dudgeon’s own character and his 
own opinion of his stories are indicated in his 
own words :— 

““This story amused me: indeed it always gave 

me pleasure to hear the stories of the slaves who 
were my fellows in captivity, and this not only for 
the tale, though all men love to hear stories of 
adventure, but also they served to remind me how 
many Turks were daily sent out of the world in 
their fights, which could not but be pleasing in the 
sight of God and man. Also it served to show how 
few men there are in this world equal to me in the 
virtues of manhood—skill, bravery, and quickness 
of resource. Most of these tales indeed were 
nought.” 
We can fully support this commentary, that 
most of the tales indeed are nought! When 
at last this ‘“‘ gentleman” gets back to his 
wife, 

‘¢ What a scene there was! How she clung to me 

and sobbed upon my breast, and then, thrusting me 
back the better to view me, nevertheless failed to 
see me for the tears that blinded hereyes. How 
she held upour boy before me, who seemed frighted, 
and whom I could have found it in me to whip for 
a fool.” 
The ‘“‘get-up” of this book, with its rough- 
edged antique paper and quaint cover, is excel- 
lent. Had its pages contained but a reprint of 
an old voyage ora true story, the reader would 
have had less cause for disappointment. 


Incid Shorthand, devised by W. G. Spencer 
(Williams & Norgate), is brought before the 
world by Mr. Herbert Spencer, who regards 
this work of his deceased father as of great 
value. It was composed about 1833, and is 
a joined-vowel system, the vowel characters 
being somewhat similar to those of Duployé. 
Every consonant character, except those which 
run horizontally, may be struck either upwards 
or downwards, two alternative forms being in 
some cases provided to render this possible. 
The writing is accordingly linear, that is to say 
there is no tendency to run above or below the 
general line. The forms of the characters are 
geometrical, and the distinction of light and 
heavy is employed in the same way as in Pitman’s 
phonography. Unlike the many modern short- 
hand inventors who rush into print as soon as 
they have put their ideas into shape, Mr. 
Spencer deferred publication year after year till 
he died at the age of seventy-six. The pre- 
sentation here given of his system is clear and 
compact ; but we doubt if the method will com- 
pete successfully with other joined-vowel systems 
which are already in the hands of the public. 

Tue house of Alphonse Lemerre, of Paris, 
publishes A la Frontitve de l’Est, by M. Michel 
Jacquemin, a writer who believes that the Em- 
peror William I. prayed to the Virgin ; that an 
old woman who set fire to her house when it 
was filled with sleeping Prussians was a heroine; 
that the bedroom of Joan of Arc, in which stood 








4pparent ; but at the same time the necessity 





could easily have been avoided, and presumes 


her bed and anoven for baking the bread of the 
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family, measured four feet by three ; and that 
one gun at Belfort ‘‘ received ” more than sixty 
thousand shells during the bombardment of 
1870-1. It is hardly worth adding the slighter 
error contained in the statement that of the dead 
of the single day of Gravelotte 65,000 were 
buried, and that the slaughter of the 18th of 
August vastly exceeded that of the 16th. M. 
Jacquemin is a graceful writer, not an historian. 

Born of the rival issues of the Waverley 
novels are nearing completion. The two 
volumes of the Border edition (Nimmo) 
which reached us the other day contain Count 
Robert of Paris and The Suraeon’s Daughter. 
Mr. Lang’s prefaces are in excellent taste, and 
exactly hit the mark. In his notes, however, is 
he not in error in saying that Scott wrote the 
fine motto to chapter v. of ‘Count Robert’ 
‘*while in lodgings in Edinburgh”? Lockhart 
says, if we remember rightly, that Scott penned 
it while staying in Cadell’s house in Athol 
Crescent. The Dryburgh edition of Messrs. 
Black contains The Fair Maid of Perth. Mr. 
Hardie’s illustrations are clever. 


Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 
edited by Mr. Dumville (Low & Co.), is an 
admirable work which we have frequently 
praised. In 1893 the year’s bequests have 
shown a considerable increase, but subscrip- 
tions and donations have seriously declined.— 
Another excellent work of reference is Bourne’s 
Handy Assurance Manwal, edited by Mr. 
Schooling. 

WE have on our table the catalogues of the 
following London booksellers: Messrs. Dulau 
(ornithology), Mr. Edwards, Messrs. Ellis & 
Elvey (valuable), Mr. Galwey (good), Messrs. 
George & Son (two catalogues), Messrs. Gowans 
& Son (two catalogues, one of them of Scotch 
books), Mr. Harvey(valuable), Mr. Higham (three 
good catalogues), Mr. Rolls Hill, Mr. Irvine, 
Mr. Jackson (fair), Mr. Jeffery, Messrs. Lamley 
& Co., Mr. Maggs (two catalogues), Messrs. 
Maurice & Co. (good), Mr. May(fair), Mr. Menken 
(fair), Mr. Mitchell (engravings), Messrs. Myers 
& Co. (two good catalogues), Messrs. Nichols & 
Co., Messrs. Rimell & Son (heraldry and topo- 
graphy), Messrs. Sotheran & Co. (good), Mr. E. 
Spencer, Mr. W. Spencer (good), and Messrs. 
Suckling & Galloway. The following country 
booksellers have forwarded their catalogues : 
Mr. Downing, the Midland Education Company, 
and Mr. Thistlewood of Birmingham ; Messrs. 
Brear & Co. of Bradford; Messrs. Fawn & Son 
and Messrs. George’s Sons (two catalogues, one 
of them of colonial history) of Bristol ; Mr. Wallis 
of Cambridge ; Mr. Murray of Derby ; Mr, Baxen- 
dine, Mr. Brown (two good catalogues), Mr. 
Cameron (fair), Mr. Clay, and Mr. Johnston 
(fair) of Edinburgh ; the Midland Education 
Company of Leamington ; Mr. Miles (two cata- 
logues) and Mr. Milligan of Leeds ; Mr. Howell 
(good) of Liverpool ; Mr. Thorne of Newcastle ; 
Mr. Murray of Nottingham ; Mr. Blackwell 
(books from the Radcliffe) of Oxford ; Messrs. 
Hiscoke & Son (good) and Mr. Ward (engrav- 
ings) of Richmond, Surrey. We have also re- 
ceived from Mr. van Langenhuysen, of Amster- 
dam, two catalogues of his recent purchases ; 
from Mr. Nijhoff, of the Hague, a valuable 
catalogue of works on military history and 
science, and also a list of his latest acquisitions ; 
and from Messrs. Baer, of Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, a good catalogue of books on_ political 
economy. 


WE have on our table Recollections of Old 
Country Life, by J. K. Fowler (Longmans),— 
Walks in Belgium, edited by P. Lindley (30, 
Fleet Street), — Illustrated Europe, Nos. 162, 
163: Toaaenburg and Wil, by J. Hardmeyer 
(Zurich, Fiissli),—A Decade in Borneo, by Mrs. 
W. B. Pryer (Hutchinson),— The Mneid of 
Virgil, Books I.-I[I., translated by A. H. 
Bryce (Bell),—The Acharnians of Aristophanes, 
translated into English by W. H. Covington 
(Bell),—Discowrs sur lV Histoire de la Révolution 





d’Angleterre, by F. P. G. Guizot, edited by 
H. W. Eve (Cambridge, University Press), 
—New High German, a Comparative Study, 
by W. W. Valentine, edited by A. H 
Keane, 2 vols. (Isbister), — Foreign Lan- 
guages Made Easy, No. 1 (Pitman),—A Bime- 
tallic Primer, by H. C. Gibbs (E. Wilson),— 
Joint-Metallism, by A. P. Stokes (Putnam),— 
The Design of Buildings, by W. Woodley 
(Lockwood), — Towards Utopia, by a Free 
Lance (Sonnenschein),—Apperception, a Mono- 
graph on Psychology and Pedagogy, by Dr. K. 
Lange, edited by C. de Garmo (Isbister), — 
The Non-Commissioned Officer’s Guide to Pro- 
motion in the Infantry, by G. D’Arcy-Evans 
(Gale & Polden), — The Story of my Two 
Wives, by One of their Husbands (Low), 
— Fanny Royston’s Repentance, by F. Moore 
(S.P.C.K.),— His Wife by Force, by Nelle 
Yeul (Remington), — Uncle Phil, by Maud 
Carew (S.P.C.K.),—Poems, by L. Brockman 
(Cox),—Silent Hours, Poems, by B. Stewart 
(Eton, Drake),—The Fairest of the Angels, by 
Mary Colborne-Veel (Cox), — The Primitive 
Church and the See of Peter, by the Rev. Luke 
Rivington (Longmans),—and Ricordi di Spagna 
e dell’ America Spagnuola, by P. Mantegazza 
(Milan, Treves). Among New Editions we 
have History of the Mackenzies, by A. Mac- 
kenzie (Inverness, Mackenzie), — Old Celtic 
Romances, translated from the Gaelic by P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. (Nutt),—Hngland in Egypt, by A. 
Milner (Arnold),—The American Monte Cristo, 
by J. Hawthorne (W. H. Allen),—The Silver 
Question and the Gold Question, by R. Barclay 
(E. Wilson),—and The Towrist’s Pocket-Book, by 
G. F. Chambers (Philip). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Cust’s (R. N.) Prevailing Metbods of Evangelization, 5/ cl. 
King’s (Rt. Rev. E.) Practical Reflections on Every Verse of 
the Prophet Isaiah, cr. 8vo. 4 6 cl. 
Pattison’s (T. H.) The History of the English Bible, 4/6 cl. 
Law. 
Tyser’s (C. R.) The Law relating to Losses under a Policy of 
Marine Insurance, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Fine Art. 
Art Note-Book for Northern Italy, by D. R. M., 4/6 net. 
Michel’s (E.) Rembrandt, his Life, his Work, and his Time, 
trans. by Simmonds, ed. by Wedmore, Part 1, 2/6 net. 
History and Biography. 
Brown's (R.) The Story of Africa, Vol. 3, roy. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Medley's (D. J.) A Student’s Manual of English nstitu- 
tional History, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler, 8vo. 18/ net. 
Guiraudon’s (T. G. de) Balle Fulbe, Manuel de la Langue 
Faule, cr. 8vo. 6/ net, cl. 
Science. 
Kelvin’s (Lord) The Molecular Tactics of a Crystal, 3/6 swd. 
Sander’s (A.) Researches in the Nervous System of Myxine 
Glutinosa, 4to. 10/6 swd. 
Smith (H. J. 8.>, Collected Mathematical Papers of, ed., 
with Memoir, by J. W. L. Glaisher, 2 vols. 4to. 63/ bds. 
Weismann’s (A.) The Effect of External Influences upon 
Development, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
Woollcombe’s (W. G.) Practical Work in General Physics, 3/6 
Wright’s (M. O.) The Friendship of Nature, a New England 
Chronicle of Birds and Flowers, 32mo. 3/ cl. 
General Literature. 
Caine’s (H.) The Manxman, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Danson’s (J. T.) Our Next War in its Commercial Aspects, 
cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Grey’s (Mrs. W.) Last Words to Girls, cheaper edition, 2/6 cl. 
Grouse (The): Natural History, by Macpherson ; Shooting, 
by Stuart-Wortley; Cookery, by Saintsbury, cr. 8vo. 5/ 
cl. (Fur and Feather Series.) 
Hill's (H.) The Rajah’s Second Wife, er. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Jones's (C. R.) The Hypnotic Experiment of Dr. Reeves, and 
other Stories, 12mo. 2/6 el. 
Lyall’s (E.) Autobiography of a Slander, illust. ed., 2/6 net. 
Martin’s (Mrs. H.) Suit and Service, a Novel, 2 vols. 21/ cl. 
Meyer’s (F. B.) The Bells of Is, or Voices of Human Need 
and Sorrow, illustrated, 8vo,. 2/6 cl. 
Millais’s (J. G.) Game Birds and Shooting Sketches, Second 
Edition, 8vo. 18/ net. 
Norman, or Inherited Fate, by Colin Clout, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Ridgeway’'s (A.) The Westovers, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Saunders’s (M.) Beautiful Joe, a of a Dog, 3/ cl. 
Stay-at-Home Husbands and How to Manage Them, by One 
of Themselves, ed. by Mostyn, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Storehouse of General Information, Vol. 7, Mor—Ru, 5/ cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Dankrede des Gregorios Thaumaturgos an Origenes, hrsg 
v. P. Koetschau, 1m. 80. 
Jiilicher (A.) : Kinleitung in das Neue Testament, 6m. 
Krenkel (M.): Josephus u. Lucas, 10m, 








Philosophy. 
Dihring (E.): Gesammtcursus der Philosophie, Part 1, 9m 
Garbe (k.): Die Samkhya-Philosophie, 12m. “ 
History and Biography. 
Schwenkow (L.): Die lateinisch geschriebenen Quellen zur 
Geschichte der Eroberung Spaniens durch die Araber 
2m. , 


Ostwald (W.): Die wissenschaftlichen Grundlagen de 
analytischen Chemie, 4m. 











THE DYMOKES OF SCRIVELSBY. 

Dr. Eacar’s letter scarcely requires an answer, 
but I may as well place it on record that the 
jurors of 6 Ed. III. returned Scrivelsby as held 
‘*per magnam seriantiam.” His self-stultifying 
«Knight serjeantry ” would have been incom. 
prehensible to them, even if it were capable of 
being turned into Latin. J. H. Rovnp, 





Dr. Eacar’s statement to the effect that the 
terms ‘‘knight serjeantry” and ‘‘ grand ser. 
jeantry ” are synonymous, or, what is the same 
thing, ‘‘ both in use,” is, I think, beyond argu. 
ment. In the first place, the word is usually ser. 
jeanty, not ‘*serjeantry”; and again, tenures of 
this kind,whether grand or petit, had nothing of 
knight service about them. Petit serjeanty (which 
still exists) is a tenure of a very light kind; 
merely to give the lord on demand or at stated 
intervals an arrow, a stirrup, or some other trivial 
article, usually of a similar kind. Grand ser. 
jeanty was to do something in one’s own proper 
person, as, for example, to hold the king’s stirrup 
or to carry his arrows or bow. The omission to 

erform these services was a cause of forfeiture, 

night service was a military tenure, the person 
subject to it being bound to put so many men 
in the field and also to go himself or pay scutage. 
It was much more onerous than serjeanty 
could ever be, and also a tenure of a totally 
different kind. The expression ‘‘ knight ser- 
jeanty”” has absolutely no meaning whatever, 
and must have been used in error. It is, in 
fact, ‘‘a derangement of epitaphs ” of a serious 
kind, J. H. Siater, 





MRS. BROWNING’S PARENTAGE. 
July, 1894. 

As Mr. John Robinson wrote last month that 
he had read my “very interesting and capable 
memoir” of Mrs. Browning, he must not plead 
ignorance of the fact that the ‘‘ discovery ” he 
now claims the authorship of was made public 
by me six years ago. 

When Mr. John Robinson can refer to any 
misstatement I have made respecting Mrs. 
Browning’s parentage it will be time enough for 
me to explain ; but as long as he evades the 
point at issue by reference to extraneous 
matters I decline to be drawn into controversy 
with him. Joun H. Incram. 


15, The Grove, Wandsworth. 
Mr. Joun Rosinson is inaccurate in stating 
that ‘‘nobody really knew anything about” the 
date and place of Mrs. Browning’s birth until 
he published his discovery two or three months 
ago. The volume of Mr. A. H. Miles’s antho- 
logy, ‘The Poets and the Poetry of the Century, 
containing a selection from the poems of Mrs. 
Browning, appeared in 1892, and the selection 
was introduced by an essay (written by myself) 
which had been in type many months before the 
publication of the volume. If Mr. Robinson will 

turn to that essay he will find these sentences: 
“Curiously enough, both the time and the place 
of the birth of Mrs. Browning have been made sub- 
jects of an unnecessarily heated controversy. That 
controversy need not be revived here. Mrs. Brown- 
ing herself, in a letter to R. H. Horne, says dis- 
tinctly that she was born in the county of Durham, 
and better authority we could not well have. 
Further investigation, however, confirms this state- 
ment, and it may now be accepted as established 
that Mrs. Browning was born at Coxoe Hall, 

Durham, on the 6th of March in the year 1806. : 
Therefore, pace Mr. Robinson, somebody did 
know the facts, and made his knowledge public, 
earlier than ‘‘a few months ago”; but my 
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object in writing now is to state, what I perhaps 
ought to have stated in my essay, that the 
‘further investigation” referred to had been 
made by Mr. Ingram, for it was on his authority, 
packed by the evidence recently rediscovered 
by Mr. Robinson, that I wrote the sentence 
oted. 

w "That Mr. Ingram made a misstatement in 
his ‘Elizabeth Barrett Browning’ (‘‘ Eminent 
Women Series”) is beside the mark. At that 
time he shared the universal ignorance ; but if it 
be an honour to have been the first to discover 
and state the actual facts, such honour certainly 
belongs to him. The date of my essay indu- 
bitably establishes his claim to having been 
earliest in the field. 

But the whole thing is surely a storm in a 
teacup. We owe thanks to Mr. Robinson, to 
Mr. Ingram, and to all literary investigators ; 
but mere priority of discovery is one of those 
lucky accidents upon which no sensible man 
will take credit to himself or disparage another. 

James AsHcrorr Nose. 








A PSEUDO-GOTHIC INSCRIPTION. 
Strathpeffer, July 20, 1894. 

In ‘The Gnostics and their Remains,’ under 
the heading Medizeval Talismans (pp. 129-135), 
the late Mr. King deals with several inscrip- 
tions similar in some of their details to those 
discussed by Dr. Tille in the number of the 
Atheneum for July 14th: ‘*Thebal Guth 
Guthani” and ‘‘ Theos ydros adros.” 

Mr. King considers that the legends on talis- 
mans of this class -were largely derived from 
Gnostic formule, and in many cases repre- 
sented in Latin or barbarous Greek the sound 
of Hebrew words, and possibly in some cases of 
Arabic words from the Koran, ‘‘ written accord- 
ing to the corrupt pronunciation of the maker.” 
As an example of the first of these practices, he 
cites the formula ‘‘Guttu Guttu Thebal Ebal 
Adros Madros,” which ‘‘apparently represents 
in Latin the sound of the Hebrew words mean- 
ing ‘Time, time, the world, vanity, I will seek 
after, the sought,’ which may be supposed to 
convey the precept—Time is transitory, the 
world is vanity, I will seek after that which is 
worthy the search.” In another formula, of 
great length, appears the word ‘‘ Gutgutta,” 
referring to which is the foot-note observation : 
“In these long talismanic legends the letters 
GVGV seem to occur as a matter of necessity.” 
Also in a foot-note, Mr. King remarks: ‘‘ The 
inexplicable Adros Udros, the most popular in 
the list, seems derived from the address to 
Cnuphis [the Gnostic Agathodemon, repre- 
sented as a serpent with a radiated leonine or 
human head] aptos mewvy vowp dun rup prye: 
Thou art bread to the hungry, water to the 
thirsty, fire to the cold.” SouTHEsK, 


_P.S.—Since the publication of my letter en- 
titled ‘A Gnostic Gem,’ in the Athenewm of 
June 23rd, the Rev. R. Cave has favoured 
me with the impression of an intaglio on 
amethyst in his collection, bearing a device 
almost identical with that on my own crystal 
amulet, noticed in the letter referred to, 
viz., @ winged, frog-like creature seated on the 
back of a strangely headed and tailed crocodilean 
monster, hard to describe, but presumably a 
dragon, and bearing the same legend. I make 
reference to this intaglio not merely because it 
ishes another example of a rare Gnostic 
type, but because the greater fineness of its 
workmanship has enabled me to discover that 
@ winged batrachian object is in fact a frog- 
headed man, squatting in the reptile’s attitude, 
Which is now likewise apparent to me on my 
If I rightly remember, the 
Egyptian frog-headed deity presided over the 
Physical creation of all living creatures: an 
office connected in idea with the resurrection 
or new creation of bodies, of which the frog— 
on account of its many changes in form —had 
n chosen as the type. 
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MR. WALTER PATER. 


By the untimely death of Mr. Pater on 
Monday last the higher ranks of contempo- 
rary literature, which are none too well filled, 
have suffered a grievous loss. A scholar in the 
best sense of the word, a man of letters with 
a fine appreciation of whatever is striking or 
beautiful in the past, he formed an ideal of life 
and art for himself, and pursued it with con- 
scientious devotion. He took the greatest 
trouble over his own instruction ; he did all his 
work with scrupulous care and pains, and pro- 
duced nothing that he had not quietly elaborated 
to the utmost of his ability ; he made no noise 
about his work, nor invited attention by the 
use of methods alien from literature itself ; and 
so it was that, while in comparison with other 
writers who had not half his talents or his per- 
severance he published comparatively little, he 
was much more industrious than he seemed to 
be even to his most familiar friends. 

Mr. Pater was born in London on August 4th, 
1839. He was taught the rudiments of learn- 
ing at King’s School, Canterbury, where he gave 
early evidence of a bent for literary and artistic 
criticism by writing, at the age of seventeen, 
an essay on Winckelmann, which was of suffi- 
cient merit to find a place in the Westminster 
Review in January, 1857. He matriculated at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in June, 1858, and 
took his degree there in Michaelmas term, 1862, 
with a Second Class in Literee Humaniores. 
Some three years later he obtained a fellowship 
at Brasenose, and shortly afterwards engaged in 
the ordinary work of a tutor ana lecturer in the 
college. 

Although this occupation can hardly have 
been congenial to a man of his fastidious mind 
and temperament, he discharged his duties 
efticiently. But he had strong literary ambitions. 
It was said of him at the time that in a com- 
pany of friends of his own age and tastes, who 
were confessing to poetical aspirations, he 
avowed his preference for a humbler mode of 
expression ; ‘‘as for me,” he said, ‘‘I shall be 
a prosateur.” He used afterwards to declare 
that prose was not only the distinctive, but 
also the true and suitable art of the time; 
and he remained faithful to his convictions 
throughout. He began by making various 
attempts as an essayist, chiefly on subjects con- 
nected with the Italian Renaissance. He con- 
tributed his papers now and then to the 
magazines, and his first important work, ‘The 
Renaissance: a Series of Studies in Art and 
Literature,’ which appeared in 1873, was made 
up of detached pieces. It struck a fresh note 
in criticism. By the learning and industry 
which everywhere marked his treatment, by 
the elaboration of his style, and the bold sensa- 
tionalism of his philosophy of art, and indirectly 
of life, the author quickly won a _ hearing, 
although his audience was at first small and 
select. In a passing allusion in one of his lec- 
tures, Mr. Ruskin, it is said, was the first to 
draw attention to the new writer. Beyond the 
charm of their exposition, the essays were 
historically important, in that they placed the 
beginnings of the Renaissance somewhat earlier 
than the general public was accustomed to con- 
sider it commenced. A sincere passion for the 
beauty and excellence of the best art, conceived 
for its own sake alone, stamped Mr, Pater’s essays 
with akind of intellectualsensuousness which was 
readily misinterpreted. An unfortunate phrase 
gave the impression that, in his view, success in 
life was the due experience of its most exquisite 
emotions. He was elevated by a band of youth- 
ful admirers into the position of a leader of 
what was known as “‘ sestheticism’”’; but it would 
be unfair to hold him responsible for the 
exuberant folly of some of his disciples. There 
were, it is true, certain extravagances of tone 
and statement in his essays on the Renaissance 
which raised difficulties that at the time were 
not easily overcome ; and undoubtedly some 





of his utterances were of a kind to provoke mis- 

understanding and even ridicule in those who 
took them too literally. Four years later, in 
a well-known satire on some of the principal 
writers of the day, he was treated to a merciless 
and perhaps somewhat outrageous caricature. 
This gave him greater prominence than he had 
hitherto obtained ; but in point of general 
reputation it did him no small harm. 

For a time he published nothing considerable, 
although he wrote, generally under his name, 
in the reviews, and sometimes anonymously 
in the newspapers. But it was understood 
amongst his friends that he was at work on a 
philosophical romance, which was to illustrate 
the contact of Christianity with pagan philo- 
sophy in the Rome of Marcus Aurelius. Those 
who were admitted to his acquaintance while 
he was preparing for this work know of the 
care and trouble which he took to inform him- 
self of everything that bore upon the subject ; 
of the curious way in which the romance was 
written, and the pains that were spent in per- 
fecting every sentence of it. While he was 
thus engaged he was, indeed, something of a 
recluse ; but he always found time to give to 
any undergraduate, apart from his own pupils, 
who took an interest in him or his productions ; 
and many Oxford men of the last fifteen years 
—among them some of our younger writers— 
found a pleasant and profitable stimulus in 
talks with him in the delicate atmosphere of his 
rooms in Brasenose, or on a walk round Christ 
Church meadows. Some of his more intimate 
friends were invited to his house in Bradmore 
Road, where he led a quiet and happy life with 
his sisters ; and his conversation, under the 
expansion of social intercourse, was always 
entertaining and instructive. His influence was 
chiefly exercised in promoting a knowledge of 
good literature, in deepening a love of fine art, 
and in restraining vulgarity in all things ; and 
many there were who gained by his discourse, 
feeling that on some matters he spoke with 
authority and not as the other dons. That his 
influence on men of weak or flabby intellect 
was unhealthy, is not to be denied. He was 
kindly and tolerant to everybody ; and one of 
the ill effects of his tolerance was to encourage 
those who sought his society from an affectation 
of preciosity under the mistaken notion that 
he approved of their aims. 

His reputation was much extended and 
strengthened by the appearance, in 1885, of 
‘Marius the Epicurean: his Sensations and 
Ideas.’ The form of a philosophical romance 
gave a freedom to Mr. Pater’s fine powers of 
style which showed them to their best ad- 
vantage ; nor, in point of mere literary quality, 
did he produce anything in his later writings to 
equal the general effect of that book, where, 
with a wide knowledge of the varied life of the 
Roman capital in the age of the Antonines, he 
combined a most delicate perception no less of 
the force and meaning of the old Greek philo- 
sophies than of the change of tone and spirit 
which accompanied the spread of Christianity. 
There, as elsewhere in his writings, he dis- 
played a profound familiarity with the leading 
features of all the great movements of thought 
in the history of the medieval and the modern 
world, and it was largely and effectively used to 
increase the interest of the narrative, which in 
the austere charm of its language is not likely to 
be surpassed. The success of the work led him 
to undertake a series of historical sketches, 
which appeared in 1887 as ‘Imaginary Por- 
traits,’ and to begin a new romance present- 
ing the influence of Montaigne. Four or five 
chapters of this were published in Macmillan’s. 
Magazine under the title of ‘Gaston de la Tour’; 
but Mr. Pater grew dissatisfied with the work 
as it proceeded, and it was abruptly discon- 
tinued. Whether anything was done for its 
further elaboration is yet to be seen; but it. 
would be matter for regret if a work which pro- 





mised to be a worthy successor of ‘ Marius’ had 
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been definitely abandoned or left a fragment. 
A new series of literary essays appeared in 
1889; to this was given the significant and 
felicitous name of ‘ Appreciations’; and in imi- 
tation of it literary essays have often come to be 
spoken of by that designation. It is, perhaps, 
the least attractive of his works, whether in con- 
tent or in style ; and it is there that the writer's 
elaborate diction, his indefatigable straining 
after perfect expression, his intense desire to 
render his meaning to the full, most often 
defeats its object. In the ‘Essay on Style,’ 
prefixed to the ‘ Appreciations,’ there is much 
that is permanently true, but much also of 
which it must be said that its merit as an 
example is not conspicuous. There is one 
passage, however, towards the conclusion of the 
essay, which may here be quoted as showing 
that in his later writings Mr. Pater had moved 
away from some of the conception of art which 
dominated his earlier work. ‘‘The distinc- 
tion,” he observes, ‘‘ between great art and 
good art depends immediately, as regards 
literature at ali events, not on its form, but on 
its matter.” And he proceeds: ‘*Given the 
conditions I have tried to explain as con- 
stituting good art,—then if it be further de- 
voted to the increase of men’s happiness, to 
the redemption of the oppressed, to the enlarge- 
ment of our sympathies with each other, or to 
such presentment of new or old truth about 
ourselves and our relation to the world as may 
ennoble and fortify us in our sojourn here, or 
immediately, as with Dante, to the glory of 
God, it will also be great art.” The difference 
between the philosophy of art contained in that 
sentence and the definition of success in the 
last of the essays on the Renaissance is sufli- 
ciently obvious, and it shows how much Mr. 
Pater had accomplished in the development of 
his views on life. Many of his best qualities 
are displayed to great advantage in a series of 
lectures on ‘Plato and Platonism,’ published 
in the spring of last year, of which it is enough 
to say that in beauty of style and charm of expo- 
sition it is a book well worthy of its subject. 

Mr. Pater’s style has been alternately com- 
mended and condemned as a kind of modern 
euphuism ; and about styles as about tastes 
there is, perhaps, no disputing. Certainly so 
subtle, so allusive and interjectional a style as 
he often adopted was apt to cloy ; and an over- 
frequent use of parenthesis, if it served the 
cause of exactitude, did not always conduce to 
lucidity. But, when all has been said, his style 
was a constant protest against loose writing 
and still looser thinking, and the defect which 
comes of over-scrupulous elaboration is not 
always unwelcome. Mr. Pater possessed in a 
high degree the capacity for seizing the salient 
features of religious or philosophic thought and 
making them picturesque, not so much by any 
orderly attempt at delineation on a complete 
scale as by the use of delicate touches of colour, 
conveyed by epithets that were chosen with the 
utmost care. 

Soon after the publication of ‘Marius’ he 
came to London and settled with his sisters in 
a house in Kensington, where till last summer 
he spent a considerable portion of his time. He 
enjoyed the literary society of London and the 
wider reputation which he won in the last ten 
years of his life, but he never sought mere 
popularity. He published, it might be said, 
only what he was compelled to publish ; and 
there was much in his temper and his personal 
habits which rendered self-effacement easy. It 
was rumoured in 1889 that he might, if he had 
wished, have succeeded to the headship of his 
college ; and he modestly declared that no one 
would have made a worse head than himself. 
Latterly he had many friends both in Oxford and 
in London, ‘and no one who knew him well 
failed to like him or to admire his generous 
nature. ~ B 6. 











A COMPLAINT: POSSIBLY BY CHAUCER. 

In my last communication I gave an example 
of a true ‘‘ Complaint,” not unworthy of Chaucer, 
from MS. Harl. 7578, fol. 15, where it imme- 
diately follows Chaucer’s ‘Complaint to Pity.’ 
The next poem in the MS. is a ‘‘ Balade ” of no 
value, twenty-one lines in length. After this 
we come upon another Complaint, in seven 
stanzas of seven lines each. This also well 
deserves to be printed. It is perfectly obvious, 
from the recurrence of certain turns of phrase, 
that whoever wrote one of these Complaints 
also wrote the other. The second Complaint 
begins on fol. 15, back, and, like the former 
one, is wrongly entitled ‘ Balade.’ I propose 
the title ‘To my Lode-sterre’; see 1. 12. 
Troilus twice calls Criseyde ‘‘ my righte lode- 
sterre,” buok v. 232, 1392. 


COMPLAINT TO MY LODE-STBRRE. 
Of gretter cause may no wight him compleyne 
Than y; for loue hath me sette in swiche caas, 
That lasse ioye and more encrese of payne 
Ne hath no man; wherfore I crye “ allas!” 
A thousand tyme, whanne I haue tyme and space ; 
For sheo that is my werry (!) sorowes grounde 
Wolle with her grace no wise my sorowes sounde. 
And that shulde be my sorowes hertes leche 
Ys me ageins, and maketh me swide (!) werre, 
That, shortly, alle manere thought and speche, 10 
Whethre it be that I be nigh or ferre, 
I mys the grace of you, my loode-sterre, 
Which causeth me on you thus for to crye ; 
And alle is it for lakke of remydie. 


My souueraine Ioye thus is my mortal foo; 

She that shulde causen alle my lustynesse 

Liste in no wise of my sorowes say ‘* hoo!” 

But lete me thus darraine, in heuinesse, 

With wooful thoughtes and my grette distresse ; 

The which sheo might right wele, [at] euery tyde, 20 
If that her liste, oute of my herte guyde. 

But it is so, that hir liste in no wise 

Haue pitee on my woful besinesse, 

And I ne kanne do no manere seruice 

That may be torne oute of my heuynesse ; 

So wolde god that sheo nowe wolde impresse 

Right in herre herte my trough (!) and eke good wille; 
And lette me not, for lake of mercy, spille! 

Now wele I woote why that I thus smerte so sore ; 
For, couth I wele as othere folkes sayne (!), 30 
Thanne nedes me to lyue in peyne no more, 

But, whanne I were from you, vnteye my reyne, 

And, for the tyme, drawe in-to anothre cheyne. 

But wolde god that alle swiche were I-knowe, 

And duely punisshed both of high and lowe. 

Swiche lyf defie I, bothe in thoughte and worde ; 

For yette me were wel leuer for to sterue 

Thanne in my herte for to make an hoorde 

Of any falshode; for, til deth the kerue 

My herte and body, shal y neuere swerue 40 
From you, that best may be youre fynal cure, 

But, atte youre liste, abide myn aventure ; 

And prey to you, noble sainte valentine, 

My ladies herte that ye wolde enbrace, 

And make hir pitee to me more encline, 

That I may stonden in here noble grace 

In hasty tyme, whiles I haue lyues space ; 

For yitte wiste I neuere none, of my lyfe, 

So litel hony in so fayre hiue, 49 


The above is rather a poor copy of a fairly 
good poem, evidently of the same date as the 
former Complaint printed from the same MS. 
I suggest a few corrections. 2. hath set me. 6. 
she; verray (for ‘‘werry”). 7%. Wol; sounde 
means ‘‘heal.” 8. that means “that which.” 
9. ‘*swide” is an astonishing error for swich. 
10. No sense ; perhaps for ‘‘alle” read in al. 
14. remedye. 15. soverain Toye is thus. 16. al. 
17. List; saye. 18. let; darraine with means 


“fight against.” 20. she. 21. owt. 22. list. 
24. can; maner servyse. 25. For ‘‘be torne” 
read me torne; i.e., turn me. Read out. 26. 


she now. 27. her; trouthe and eek. 28. let (or 
leet ; imperative); lakke. 29. Too long; read 
Now wel I woot why thus I smerte sore. 30. 
couthe; fayne (i.e., feign). 31. Than nedeth. 
32. were means ‘‘might be,” ‘‘ happened to 
be”; from, i.e., away from. 33. For ‘‘in-to” 
(which spoils the line) read in (meaning ‘‘ into ”’). 
35. Omit both. 37. yet. 38. horde, 7. e., quan- 
tity. 39. Read til deth to-kerve (see ‘ Manciple’s 
Tale,’ H. 340). 41. For ‘‘youre” read my. 
42. at your. 47. whyl. 48. yit; lyve. 

Of course there is one unusual rhyme ; for 
space in 1. 5 is cut down to the monosyllabic 
spas. It so happens that this is not unpre- 
cedented in Chaucer, as we have embras for 
‘*embrace ” in the ‘ Proverbs’; plas for ‘‘ place ” 
in ‘Sir Thopas,’ 1971; and gras for ‘‘ grace,” 
again in ‘Sir Thopas,’ 2021. Hence this one 





unusual rhyme is not absolutely decisive against 
Chaucer’s authorship; and the smoothness of 
many lines is highly remarkable. 

In any case, good specimens of unprinted 
Complaints are always worth perusal. e thus 
see the exact style of them the more clearly, 

Watter W. Sxzar, 








Literary Gossip. 


Lorp Dvurrerrin’s new book has been go 
successful that a second edition is in pre. 
paration, in which the slips we indicated in 
the first will be corrected. 

Tue Life of Mr. John MacGregor, of the 
Rob Roy canoe, will be published in Septen- 
ber by Messrs. Hodder Brothers. The work 
contains a record of the curious career 
of MacGregor, from the time when, a mere 
babe, he was rescued from the burning ship 
the Kent, East Indiaman. It is said to 
be full of stories of strange adventures and 
experiences afloat and ashore, interspersed 
with amusing anecdotes; it deals with the 
principal philanthropic movements of the 
day, more especially ragged schools, shoe- 
black brigades, street arabs, common lodg- 
ing houses, prison reformatories, and schemes 
of education ; it records experiences in open- 
air preaching, and of life in the slums of 
London, labours in starting new movements 
in aid of the poor and helpless, incidents of 
travel in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
with notes of the characteristics of the 
peoples ; how he made 10,000/. by lecturing; 
the men and women he met. One chapter 
is devoted to London and the London School 
Board, in which some of the opinions ofgthe 
notable men of the first School Board"are 
recorded, and something is said about the 
burning question of religious teaching in 
Board schools. The work includes letters 
of considerable interest from leading men 
in politics, art, science, and literature. The 
author, Mr. Edwin Hodder, has had the 
advantage of being entrusted by Mrs. Mac- 
Gregor with all the diaries, MSS., and corre- 
spondence of her late husband. The volume 
will be illustrated with portraits and fac- 
similes of Mr. MacGregor’s drawings. 

Mr. JoserpH Hocking, author of ‘The 
Story of Andrew Fairfax,’ ‘Ishmael Pen- 
gelly,’ &c., has just finished a novel on which 
he has been for a very long time engaged. 
The story, which is said to be the most 
ambitious which Mr. Hocking has yet at- 
tempted, has the strange title ‘All Men are 
Liars,’ and deals with the questions of 
cynicism and pessimism and their influence 
upon life. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden 
have acquired the serial rights of the tale, 
and have also arranged for its publication 
in book form. 


Tue inquiries which are being made 
by direction of the Secondary Education 
Commission are intended in the main to 
throw light upon the educational resources 
of various typical areas of the country, and 
upon their readiness to fall into a national 
system of graded and correlated education. 
The first steps of such an inquiry, it 
be remembered, were taken in the very use- 
ful ‘ Studies in Secondary Education,’ edited 
by Messrs. Acland and Smith, and published, 
with ar introduction by Mr. Bryce, in 1892. 
In that volume Wales, Somerset, the metro- 
polis, Liverpool, Birmingham, and Reading 
were pretty fully dealt with, and the im 
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formation there collected is now being sup- 
plemented by the sub-commissioners. 

Tux various reports are expected to be 
drawn up during the autumn, and the Com- 
missioners will proceed, after the recess, to 
consider and arrange the general results, 
which, it is hoped, may be printed before 
Christmas. There is, however, no likelihood 
that Mr. Bryce’s Commission will get to 
work on its own report and recommendations 
before the spring of 1895. It would clearly 
be rash to anticipate a probable date for 
legislation; but, from the day when the 
Commission was decided on, it became 
eminently desirable that the inquiry should 
be both systematic and deliberate. 

Tue distressing death of the Rev. F. H. 
Browne, formerly head master of Ipswich 
Grammar School, cannot fail to recall the 
circumstances which led up to his resigna- 
tion six months ago, and which were made 
the subject of a petition from the parents of 
his pupils to the Charity Commissioners. 

Sm Avucxianp Cotvin’s life of his father, 
the late John Russell Colvin, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
which will form the forthcoming volume of 
the “Rulers of India,” is said to throw 
a new light on the events and circum- 
stances that led up to the first Afghan war. 
Sir Auckland Colvin has had access to the 
rivate correspondence of Lord Auckland 
hier the whole period covered by the war 
—materials which are now for the first time 
made known to the public. 


Sm Cuartes Gavan Dvurry is bringing 
out a new edition of ‘ Young Ireland,’ with 
illustrations; he is also editing a series of 
essays by his daughter, of which report 
speaks highly. Sir Gavan’s ‘ Autobiography 
in Two Hemispheres’ will, we understand, 
be published in November. 


‘Historicat Notices oF THE ParisH OF 
Sournam,’ in Warwickshire, by Mr. W. L. 
Smith, announced by Mr. Elliot Stock, 
will contain an historical introduction, ac- 
counts of the celebrated people who have 
been connected with the district, the parish 
registers from 1539, and the church ac- 
counts from 1580. 


WE regret to announce the death, at the 
early age of thirty-four, of Mr. Cecil Roberts, 
younger brother of Mr. Morley Roberts, and 
author of ‘Adrift in America.’ Mr. Cecil 
Roberts’s life was one of hard work and ad- 
venture such as falls to the lot of few men, 
for, besides many years at sea both before 
the mast and as an officer, he was gold and 
tin mining in Queensland, pearl fishing in 
the Louisades, seal fishing in Behring’s Sea, 
and exploring with Dr. Schrader’s expedition 
up the Augusta River, New Guinea. He 
wrote several short stories in collaboration 
with his brother, and had in contemplation 
another book of travel and adventure. We 
understand Mr. Morley Roberts proposes 
to write a short biography of his brother. 

Mr. Sranpiso O’Grapy’s heroic Irish 
romance ‘The Coming of Cuculain,’ which 
was announced for last May, will be pub- 


"lished early in October by Messrs. Methuen 


& Oo. The delay has arisen through the 
resolution of the publishers to illustrate 
the work in a sumptuous manner. Interim 
serial rights have been secured by certain 
newspapers, 





Art the end of August the Henry Brad- 
shaw Society will distribute to its members 
an edition of Clement Maydeston’s Tracts, 
with the remains of Caxton’s ‘ Ordinale,’ 
which has been prepared by Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth. The printing of ‘The Win- 
chester Tropes,’ which has been edited by 
Mr. Howard Frere from MSS. of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, is finished, and the 
book now only awaits the completion of the 
facsimiles of the music to be ready for distribu- 
tion. It will illustrate the history of tropes in 
England and France. Mr. Warren has found 
it impossible to complete the second volume 
of his ‘Bangor Antiphoner’ before the end 
of the year, but his volume (part of which 
was in type in 1893) will be ready early in 
1895. The second volume for 1895 will be 
the ‘Martyrology of Gorman,’ edited by 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Society. 


A CorrEsPonDENT writes :— 

‘In ‘A List of Papists and Recusants in the 
Shires of England, 1587,’ there appears, in Corn- 
wall, one ‘Mr. Tennyson’ (Lansdowne MSS. 
British Museum). In the parish register of 
Newington, Oxfordshire, on the same page, in 
the same year, 1758, appear the names of a 
‘ Kingsley ’ and of a ‘ Dickens.’ ” 


Tue decease is announced of Mr. Nichol- 
son, the librarian of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Tue second series of ‘ Medizwval Jewish 
Chronicles,’ which will appear, like the 
first, in the ‘‘ Anecdota Oxoniensia,” is far 
advanced, and will most likely be issued at 
the beginning of 1895. Besides texts re- 
vised by MSS., the volume will contain a 
Jewish-Byzantine chronicle of the eleventh 
century (according to a unique MS. in the 
Cathedral Library of Toledo), which is 
important for the history of the settlement 
of the Jews in Southern Italy as well as for 
the history of the invasion of the Arabs in 
the same century ; a Judeo-Arabic chronicle 
composed in Egypt in the tenth century, as 
well as the whole narrative of David, who 
calls himself a descendant of the tribe of 
Reuben, of which only fragments are known, 
the last two according to unique MSS. in 
the Bodleian Library. 


A poputar biography of the late Duke of 
Coburg, written by Prof. C. Beyer, has just 
been published at Berlin under the title of 
‘Der Vorkaimpfer deutscher Grosse : Herzog 
Ernst IT.’ 


Tue Prior of the Dominican Convent at 
Nymwegen, P. de Groot, has been appointed 
to the chair for ‘‘ Philosophia ad mentem 
St. Thomee,”’ which was recently founded in 
the University of Amsterdam by the City 
Council, at the special request of the Roman 
Catholic bishops of Holland. Prior de 
Groot has published a life of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, an essay on ‘The Popes and 
Christian Culture,’ and a study on the poet 
Vondel. At the last general chapter of the 
Dominican Order, in 1891, he was nominated 
‘‘Definitor.” His inaugural lecture will be 
attended by the whole Roman Catholic 
episcopate of the Netherlands. 


Ir is proposed to place a memorial stone 
over the grave of Robert Roxby, the Fisher 
Poet, who died on July 30th, 1846, in 
his seventy-ninth year, and was buried in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne. 


Tue Catholic Press of Beyrut announces 
the appearance about next January ofaconcise 
Syriac-Latin dictionary by Father J. Brunn. 
The same institution issued some time ago 
a Syriac-Arabic dictionary by Father Car- 
dahi. We have lately mentioned the Syriac- 
English dictionary by Miss Payne-Smith, 
daughter of the Dean of Canterbury, as 
well as that of Dr. Brockelmann, which 
latter is fast advancing. Of this the 
Beyrut prospectus says as follows: ‘Son 
docte ouvrage s’adresse 4 une catégorie de 
—— plus avancées dans l’étude du 

yriaque.” In this we agree with Father 
Brunn. The price of the Beyrut dictionary 
will be sixteen shillings, and it will address 
itself to beginners, as will be the case with 
that compiled by Miss Payne-Smith. Any- 
how this embarras de richesses of Syriac dic- 
tionaries is astonishing, for besides these 
four more or less concise dictionaries, the 
‘Thesaurus Syriacus’ of the Dean of Can- 
terbury, and that of Bar-Bahlul, ably edited 
by M. Rubens Duval, of Paris, are far 
advanced. If we are not mistaken, that 
of Bar-Ali, begun by Prof. Hofmann, of 
Kiel, will be continued by Prof. Gottheil, 
of Columbia College, New York. 


Art the Belfast meeting of the Library 
Association the draft of a Bill to amend the 
Public Libraries Acts of 1892 and 1898 will 
be discussed, with a view to being promoted 
in the next session of Parliament. 


Tue candidates for the L.L.A. examination 
at St. Andrews have greatly increased in 
numbers this year, going up from 276 who 
entered for the first time last year to 386 
fresh competitors this year. 


Tue attack in the House of Commons on 
the pension allotted to Mr. Rhys Davids 
from the Civil List is a curious instance of 
the odd hostility to learning that prevails 
in England. Abroad a man of Mr. Rhys 
Davids’s eminence would have long ago 
obtained a professorship paid by the State, 
and if he were a Frenchman he would wear 
a red ribbon, and if he were a German he 
would be adorned with an eagle or a lion 
of some colour or other, and be a Hofrath 
or something of the kind, and would be 
considered to add to the glory of his 
country. Here he has been allowed to 
work on till his fiftieth year without the 
smallest recognition from the Government, 
and to spend his private means on his 
studies, and when at length Lord Rosebery 
grants him 200/. a year, this trifling endow- 
ment of research is denounced as a job! 


Recent Parliamentary Papers include the 
Thirteenth Report of the Historical MSS. 
Commission, Appendix, Part VIII., MSS. of 
James, First Earl of Charlemont, Vol. II., 
1784-99 (1s. 11d.); Wellington College, Re- 
port for 1893 (2d.); Reports on Training 
Colleges for 1893, England and Wales (9d.), 
Scotland (6d.); Science and Art Directory, 
with Regulations for establishing Schools 
and Classes (6d.); Science and Art, Report 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
i$ s. 9d.); University of St. Andrews, Annual 

tatistical Report (2d.); and Fifty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Deputy-Keeper of 
Public Records (2d.). 
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Lhe Tower Bridge. By J. E. Tuit. 
of the ‘Engineer.’) 
Lonpon Brinegr, in its various forms, has 
so long been the last bridge crossing the 
Thames before it falls into the sea, that the 
‘Tower Bridge has excited unusual interest 
by providing access between the two sides 
of the river below London Bridge. The 
formation of a connexion between the 
crowded quarters which have gradually 
grown up along each bank of the Thames 
for some miles below London Bridge, is 
hampered by the necessity of not interfering 
with the access of masted vessels to the 
wharves on the river right up to London 
Bridge ; and therefore the Thames Tunnel, 
steam ferries, the Tower Subway, and 
the Blackwall Tunnel, now in progress, 
have been constructed instead of an 
ordinary bridge. The road approaches to 
the Thames Tunnel were never completed, 
so that it was only available for foot 
passengers till it was purchased in 1866 by 
the East London Railway Company for the 
passage of their trains acrossthe river. The 
Tower Subway, passing under the Thames a 
little higher up than the Tower Bridge, also 
serves only for pedestrians, so that pre- 
viously to the recent opening of the Tower 
Bridge the only means by which vehicles 
could cross the river below London Bridge 
were the steam ferries at Greenwich, Wool- 
wich, and other places. With the growth 
of the metropolis the traffic over London 
Bridge has been continuously becoming more 
congested, and the necessity for additional 
accommodation has been long recognized. 
Ferries are not convenient for dealing with 
a very large traffic, and necessarily involve 
frequent delays; whilst they are liable to be 
prevented from running by fogs, and occa- 
sionally by ice. Three other methods, how- 
ever, were available for providing the desired 
communication without unduly impeding the 
passage of vessels, namely, a tunnel, a high- 
level bridge, and a low-level bridge with a 
central opening span. A subaqueous tunnel 
is a costly undertaking, and is liable to 
unforeseen accidents and delays during con- 
struction, and should therefore be avoided 
where practicable. Moreover, to avoid steep 
gradients, both a tunnel and a high-level 
bridge require long approaches, which 
are highly inconvenient for the traffic, and 
greatly detract from the value of the line of 
communication for heavy loads. Such ap- 
proaches would have been exceedingly costly 
at the site of the Tower Bridge; but they 
could only have been dispensed with by 
resorting to large hydraulic lifts, which 
would have been less convenient, and would 
have added considerably to the working 
expenses. A high-level bridge, however, 
of large span and with an adequate head- 
way, would have left the waterway un- 
impeded; and designs for a high-level 
bridge were prepared by the late Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette and other engineers, and the 
headway of 65 ft. above high water first 
proposed being considered insufficient, it 
‘was increased to 85 ft. A low-level bridge 
with a central opening span dispenses with 
long approaches, whilst providing a free 
passage for vessels according to the size 
of the central opening. The majority of 
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movable bridges are made to swing round 
horizontally on a pivot, through a quarter 
of a revolution; and the cheapest form 
of swing - bridge in proportion to the 
opening is where the bridge turns on a 
central pivot supported by a pier in the 
centre of the waterway, the swing-bridge 
being thus perfectly balanced, and opening 
two channels of equal width at the same 
time on each side of the central pier. This 
was the principle adopted in some of the 
schemes proposed, and was recommended 
by the Select Committee which rejected 
the schemes proposed in 1884; but in the 
design for the Tower Bridge authorized 
in 1885 the bascule system was chosen, the 
central span being formed by two flaps 
meeting in the centre of the span, and 
raised to a vertical position, by revolving 
on a horizontal axis on the piers at each 
side, for opening the bridge. This device 
has the advantage of dispensing with a 
central pier, and thus leaving the central 
span entirely clear when the flaps are raised. 
Several of the schemes proposed for the 
bridge are described and illustrated by the 
author, forming an interesting introduction 
to his subject, as well as the modifications 
introduced into the final design, the main 
features of which were first suggested by 
Sir Horace Jones in 1878. Of the various 
designs shown in the drawings, one of the 
most novel is the rolling bridge proposed 
by Sir G. B. Bruce in 1876, 300 ft. in 
length, which was to traverse the river in 
three minutes with its load of 100 vehicles 
and 1,400 passengers, being borne and moved 
by revolving rollers, placed on six piers in 
the river about 100 ft. apart. 

The Tower Bridge as carried out, though 
not remarkable for any unusual span even 
amongst opening bridges, claims attention 
owing to the novel grouping of different 
systems of bridge construction in its design, 
the peculiar features of its high towers 
and overhead foot-bridge, and its elaborate 
architectural ornamentation. In addition to 
the bascule system adopted for the opening 
span, the suspension principle has been 
resorted to for supporting the side spans, 
adding gracefulness to the structure; whilst 
the ordinary lattice girders which carry the 
high-level foot-bridge carry also the ties 
which bear the pull exerted by the sus- 
pension chains at the towers. Bascules re- 
present the oldest type of opening bridge, 
having been commonly used for the draw- 
bridges across the moats of ancient fortresses ; 
single bascules have also been extensively 
used for bridges of small span across the Dutch 
canals; and a double bascule railway bridge 
was built over the Ouse at Selby in 1839, 
with a span of 45 ft. Swing-bridges, how- 
ever, have generally been adopted for mov- 
able bridges of the greatest span, the largest 
bascule bridges previously erected being one 
at Copenhagen of 60 ft. span, and another 
at Rotterdam for railway and road traffic 
with a span of 72 ft., both these bridges 
having two leaves moved by hydraulic 
power. The central opening span, accord- 
ingly, of the Tower Bridge, of 200 ft., is far 
larger than that of any other bascule bridge, 
though not so large as the span of some 
swing-bridges. The two suspended side 
spans leave clear openings of 270 ft. each; 
whilst the piers are 70 ft. wide above the 
bed of the river, their foundations, sunk 








26 ft. into the ground, being given the 
exceptionally large dimensions of 100 ft. in 
width and 204} ft. in length, so as to spread 
the great weight of the high towers and 
roadways over a sufficient area to preclude 
any chance of settlement on the Londop 
clay. The bascules when down form a flat 
arch, affording a headway above high water 
of spring tides of 29} ft. in the centre and 
15 ft. at the piers; and when raised, they 
are hidden in a recess in the face of each 
tower, and leave a clear headway, from high 
water to the underside of the high-level 
foot-bridge, of 141 ft., nearly double the 
headway of only 75 ft. available for the 
vessels navigating the Manchester Ship 
Canal. The bridge carries a roadway 32 ft. 
wide along the central span, and 35 ft. along 
the side spans, with footways on each side 
83 and 12} ft. wide respectively. The two 
high-level footways are each 12 ft. in width, 
to which passengers can ascend by hydraulic 
lifts and staircases in the towers when the 
bascules are raised. Each leaf of the bas- 
cule bridge is counterpoised, on the opposite 
side of the shaft on which it turns, by a 
ballast chamber filled with 290 tons of lead 
and 60 tons of cast-iron ; so the whole mass, 
though weighing 1,200 tons, is moved with- 
out difficulty by means of toothed gearing 
worked by hydraulic machinery. The 
counterpoise or tail end of the bascule sinks 
into a recess in the pier when the leaf is 
raised on opening the bridge for the passage 
of vessels; and two accumulators are placed 
in pits near each end of the pier, for storing 
up the hydraulic power generated by steam 
engines near the southern approach to the 
bridge. Steel braced framework forms the 
skeleton of each tower, and bears the strains 
and loads of the roadways; whilst the outer 
casing of masonry, though mainly introduced 
for architectural effect, serves also the im- 
portant purpose of protecting the inner 
framework and machinery from the weather 
and from extreme changes of temperature. 

The long period of between eight and 
nine years occupied in the erection of the 
bridge was, to a great extent, due to the 
delays occasioned by the necessity of carry- 
ing out the foundations of only one pier at 
a time, in order not to unduly block up 
the river by staging, and erecting the 
framework of the towers, and connectin; 
the high-level girders built out from eac. 
tower before the suspension portion of the 
bridge could be proceeded with. This volume 
gives full details of the several parts of the 
bridge and the machinery for working it; 
and the numerous illustrations scattered 
throughout the text, together with six large 
folding plates at the end, enable the descrip- 
tions to be readily followed. To the non- 
technical reader the drawings of the various 
schemes proposed, and more especially the 
illustrations showing the different stages of 
progress, from the piers just raised above 
water to the completed bridge, will be full 
of interest, as they exhibit the varieties 
of ways in which the same problem may 
be dealt with, and show very clearly the 
successive steps by which the work has 
been accomplished. 





Fauna of British India.—Vol. Il. Moths. 
By G. F. Hampson. (Taylor & Francis.)—Mr. 
Hampson’s second volume has appeared more 
punctually than those who are unacquainted 
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naar shad 
yith his remarkable assiduity would have ex- 

ted ; and it has the great merit of showing 
no signs of haste. The author has already so 
jrmly established his position as one of the 
very best students of Lepidoptera, and his 
f Indian forms is so remarkable, if 
that it will suffice to say of the 
rolume as a Whole that it is what one would 
have expected from him. We must lament, 
however, that Mr. Hampson, while belonging 
to the newer school of entomologists, belongs to 
that older class of public schooland university man 
who was never taught to write his mother tongue. 
The Arctiinse, for example, are defined as ‘“‘a 
thickly-built section of the Arctiide.” On the 
other hand, the conciseness of the definitions 
may, perhaps, find its origin in a long 
course of Latin prose—the best training, we beg 
leave to say, that has yet been invented for 
scientific as well as for purely literary persons. 
It is a well-recognized fact that systematic 
soologists may be divided into ‘*lumpers,” or 
those whose habit of mind induces them to 
mite forms, and ‘‘splitters,” or those who 
refine overmuch. To a certain extent this 
difference is a matter of temperament, but not 
altogether so. There is an increasing number of 
zoologists who are saturated with the principles 
of Darwinism, and a decreasing number of 
those whose evolutionary principles are merely 
ayeneer ; the former are alive to the fact that 
species tend to vary, and are constantly on the 
look out for evidence which will justify them in 
uniting forms which their predecessors have 
held to be distinct ; to this class Mr. Hampson, 
we are glad to say, belongs. We may take 
this opportunity of calling attention to the 
danger of the indiscriminate formation of new 
species, as there are very evident signs that 
there are entomologists still at work who are 
so eager to associate their names with so-called 
new species that one and the same specimen 
will be found to serve as the ‘‘ types” of new 
species described almost simultaneously by two 
workers. That this should be so is a scandal to 
science, and we would respectfully urge on the 
Council of societies which publish entomological 
papers that they ene seriously consider 
whether they cannot take steps to put a stop to 
a state of things which it is not too severe to 
call disgraceful. 

An Analytical Index of the Works of the late 
John Gould. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. (Sotheran 
& Co.)—The worker in ornithology hardly 
requiresto be told that for him this quartovolume 
is absolutely essential ; but it may be recom- 
mended to, and was originally intended for, that 
larger class of persons who take an interest in the 
superb illustrated folios with which the name of 
Gould will always be associated. The idea of 
compiling this index was suggested to Dr. 
Sharpe by the difficulty experienced in finding a 
particular plate at short notice. The publishers 
approved of the plan, and with a light heart the 
task was begun which was to extend over several 
years, and involve the quotation of nearly seven- 
teen thousand references. These, be it re- 
membered, were merely those relating to species 
named in Gould’s complete works, such as the 
‘Birds of Australia,’ of Asia, of Europe, of 
Great Britain, the ‘ Humming Birds,’ &c., and 
do not comprise the numerous papers published 
Mvarious journals. A list of these papers is, 
however, to be found in the present volume, 
and we desire to speak of this synopsis 
with becoming gratitude, for it has directed 
us to the reference for a species made 
by Gould long ago—one of those bad 
Species which he afterwards contrived to 
orget, and the detection of which affords a 

less pleasure to the specialist. For the 
benefit of the ornithologist Dr. Sharpe has 
added a number of extra synonyms from im- 
Portant modern works, such as Oates’s ‘ Birds 
of British India,’ in which names occur that are 
tot to be found in Gould’s volumes, although 
the species are therein figured under different 
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appellations. It would be wearisome if we were 
to refer in these columns to many other in- 
stances of the conscientious elaboration as well 
as the forethought of the author, whose scien- 
tific training has taught him exactly the wants 
of his fellow workers. As a whole the book is, 
as we have said, for use ; but there is an excel- 
lent biographical memoir of Gould, with an 
admirable photograph taken in 1875, and we 
would suggest that these might well be issued 
separately ; for John Gould, ‘tthe Bird Man,” 
as he loved to be called, was undoubtedly a 
genius (though not devoid of human frailties). 
Looking back at the obituary notices of 
1881, we cannot find a memoir in the English 
language (Count Salvadori’s is in Italian) which 
gives such an accurate view of the man and his 
work as the sketch written by his former pupil 
and the collaborator of his later years, Dr. 
Sharpe. 


A Manual of Dyeing, for the Use of Practical 
Dyers, Manufacturers, Students, and all inter- 
ested in the Art of Dyeing. By E. Knecht, Ph.D., 
C. Rawson, F.I.C., and R. Loewenthal, Ph.D. 
2 vols. (Griffin & Co.)—Although the art of 
dyeing possesses a rather copious literature, the 
addition of this manual is by no means unwel- 
come. It is the joint production of three 
writers whose names inspire confidence from 
the technical knowledge they command, one of 
them—Dr. Knecht—being the editor of the 
Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colourists. 
In recent years the tinctorial arts have made 
such rapid progress that old books of dyers’ 
recipes have become obsolete. The present 
work, however, is much more than a collection 
of recipes ; it is a thoroughly scientific treatise, 
dealing with the technology of the textile fibres, 
the chemistry of the colouring matters and 
mordants, and even the characters of the machi- 
nery used in dyeing. It is, from its nature, a 
highly technical work, for the special use of 
those engaged in the practice of the arts which 
it describes. The two volumes are accompanied 
by a collection of dyed fabrics, comprising 144 
small specimens of cotton and wool, with ex- 
planatory remarks. 


The Humming-birds, by Robert Ridgway, is 
an extract of 130 pages from one of the reports 
of the United States National Museum, illus- 
trated by forty-six uncoloured plates of the 
species found in North America only. As might 
be expected from its author, the curator of the 
Department of Birds in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, it is a valuable monograph so far as it 
goes, and the introduction contains a useful 
sketch of the early history of humming-birds 
in general. Mr. Ridgway quotes without com- 
ment Lesson’s statement that the first mention 
of this remarkable family is to be found in 
‘Les Singularités de Ja France Antarctique’ 
(Brazil) of André Thevet and Jean de Leéery, 
dated 1558; so he is probably unaware that 
Oviedo, in his ‘ Historia general de las Indias,’ 
Toledo, 1525, speaks of the ‘‘ pajaro mosquito ” 
of Hispaniola (of which Oviedo was governor), 
while Gesner mentions it in 1555 (cf. ‘‘ Hum- 
ming-bird ” in the ninth edition of the ‘ Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica’). 

WE have lately received a number of manuals 
and introductory text-booksdealing with biology, 
of which the best is Elementary Biology, by 
H. J. Campbell, M.D. (Sonnenschein & Co.), 
designed apparently more particularly for the 
examination of the Conjoint Board.—A_ book 
quite remarkable for its fatuity is Amphioxus 
and its Development, translated and edited by 
James Tuckey, M.A. (same publishers). Any one 
who needs so detailed an account of the embryo- 
logy of Amphioxus either can read Hatschek’s 
original memoir, or else requires German for 
many things beside this. Again, the booklet is 
purely a translation of Hatschek’s 1881 paper, 
and its editor does not seem to have realized 
that corrections and additions of the utmost 
importance have been made during the last 





twelve years. Most of the figures are far from 
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ASTRONOMICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

THE publication of Dr. Roberts’s beautiful 
series of photographs of the most interesting 
star-clusters and nebulz (The Universal Press) 
marks an era in that department of astronomy, 
and will assuredly greatly advance knowledge in 
the future, when it becomes possible to compare 
them with others obtained in subsequent years 
by our successors. They are preceded by photo- 
graphs of the observatory (called Starfield), 
which is situated on the summit of Crowborough 
Hill, at an altitude of 780 feet above the level 
of the sea, and of Dr. Roberts’s telescopes. The 
negatives from which the photographs of the 
star-clusters and nebule have been enlarged 
measure ten centimétres square, and an equa- 
torial degree upon them measures 44°2 milli- 
métres ; all the plates have been enlarged from 
these by photographic methods to the scales 
given in the letterpress referring to each sub- 
ject. They are arranged in order of right 
ascension, and are placed so as to represent the 
objects as they would be seen in an inverting 
telescope. Certain stars on each plate are 
marked with dots, and the co-ordinates of these 
stars (computed from the best data available) 
are given for the epoch January Ist, 1900 ; thus 
the positions of other stars on the plates may 
be found with considerable accuracy by scale 
measurements. Dr. Roberts had at first in- 
tended to chart photographically all the stars in 
the northern hemisphere, on a scale about twice 
that adopted by Argelander in the Durchmuste- 
rung. But the necessity for this was superseded 
by the arrangement, at the Paris Congress in 
1887, of the great international photographic 
survey of the heavens, now being carried out, 
as is well known, at a large number of obser- 
vatories. Since then he has devoted himself 
to the securing of charts of the most interesting 
stellar regions and nebule, the fruits of which 
are made generally available by the present 
publication. As an instance of the results likely 
to accrue from this in the future, it may be 
mentioned that D’Arrest prepared a chart at 
Copenhagen in 1863 of the stars visible with his 
fine telescope in the region of Tycho Brahé’s 
famous new star which appeared in Cassiopeia 
in 1572. Dr. Roberts photographed the same 
region in 1890, and enlarged it to D’Arrest’s 
scale. A comparison of the two charts showed 
that in all probability considerable changes had 
taken place in the brightnesses of the stars in 
this small area of sky during the interval of 
twenty-six years which had elapsed between 
them. But were these due, wholly or in part, 
to errors made in the charting by hand work ? 
This and similar questions can only be resolved 
by examining and comparing the present photo- 
charts with others obtained by the same pro 
cesses after the lapse of several years. 


THE volume of Greenwich Observations for the 
year 1891 has recently been published, with 
separate copies of the results, and of an appendix 
which contains a ‘ Five-year Catalogue of 258 
Fundamental Stars deduced from Observations 
extending from 1887 to 1891, reduced to the 
Epoch 18900.’ It is intended in future to form 
general catalogues at intervals of ten years ; but 
as in the case of the fundamental stars a 
sufficient number of observations are usually 
obtained in the course of five years to give 
trustworthy positions, it has been thought ad- 
visable, in view of the possible uncertainty of 
proper motion when applied for a considerable 
number of years, to publish the present pro- 
visional catalogue of such stars, based on the 
five years’ observations from 1887 to 1891. The 
last Ten-year Catalogue included the observa- 
tions made up to 1886, so that the next will 
terminate with those of 1896. 
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Science Gossiy, 


Tue recent death of Dr. C. R. Alder Wright 
removes a well-known figure from chemical 
circles. For more than twenty years he had 
held the professorship of chemistry at St. 
Mary’s Hospital. Among his many valuable 
researches in organic chemistry may be specially 
mentioned those on the opium alkaloids, on the 
terpenes, and on the alkaloids of aconite. In 
metallurgy, too, he made a decided mark, and 
in early life had assisted Sir I. Lowthian Bell 
in his researches on the chemistry of the blast- 
furnace. Dr. Wright was also a well-known 
writer on the technology of soaps and fats ; 
whilst in the discussion of such subjects as 
chemical dynamics he showed a philosophic 
grasp of the principles of physical chemistry. 

Dr. J. Barry Toxe’s ‘* Morrison Lectures,” 
delivered before the Royal College of Physicians 
of Edinburgh, will be issued in volume form, 
under the title of ‘The Insanity of Over- 
Exertion of the Brain,’ by Messrs. Oliver & 
Boyd. 

Some of the students of Queen Margaret 
College have graduated in medicine at Glasgow 
University. As this is the first time they have 
done so at Glasgow, there is much rejoicing 
among the friends of the higher education of 
women, 

AMERICAN petrography has suffered a severe 
loss by the death of Prof. George Huntington 
Williams, of the Johns Hopkins University. 
He was an exceptionally enthusiastic worker, 
and the author not only of a large number of 
papers, but of a capital work on ‘Crystallo- 
graphy.’ Dr. Williams has been unexpectedly 
carried off, in the prime of life, by an attack 
of typhoid fever. 

THe Frankfurter Zeitung announces, on the 
authority of Prof. Carl Vogt, that the report 
published by the Neue Freie Presse (which we 
mentioned last week), to the effect that his 
scientific library has been purchased by the 
Roumanian Government for a certain yearly 
rent, is premature, no fixed arrangement of 
the kind having yet been made. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—o— 


Letters addressed to a College Friend during 
the Years 1840-1845. By John Ruskin. 
(George Allen.) 


Wuen Mr. Ruskin’s ‘Poems’ were pub- 
lished, in two sumptuous quartos, now some 
three years ago, we felt it our duty to de- 
precate the extreme magnificence of their set- 
ting, which seemed to us to savour somewhat 
strongly of a commercial speculation. No 
such objection can possibly be made to the 
modest volume before us, which is in size, 
appearance, and cost exactly suited to its 
contents—a collection of charmingly natural 
and unaffected letters from one undergra- 
duate to another. They form an agreeable 
running commentary upon Mr. Ruskin’s 
life and travels at the time they were 
written ; and when we remember that it was 
during this period that ‘Modern Painters’ 
was begun, their publication, on that ground 
alone, is justified. This is how the young 
author describes the genesis of that extra- 
ordinary book in a letter from Naples, dated 
February 12th, 1841 :— 

**T have begun a work of some labour which 
would take me several years to complete ;_ but 
I cannot read for it, and do not know how many 
years I may have for it. I don’t know if I shall 
even be able to get my degree ; and so I remain 
in a jog-trot, sufficient-for-the-day style of occu- 
pation—lounging, planless, undecided and un- 
comfortable, except when I can get out to 








sketch—my chief enjoyment. I am beginning 
to consider the present as the only available 
time, and in that humour it is impossible to 
work at anything dry or laborious or useful. 
I spend my days in a search after present amuse- 
ment, because I have not spirit enough to labour 
in the attainment of what I may not have 
future strength to attain; and yet am restless 
under the sensation of days perpetually lost and 
employment perpetually vain.” 

How these rather gloomy forebodings 
were shown, as time went on, to have been 
groundless, and how the delicate youth who 
committed them to paper has reached a hale 
and (until recently) vigorous old age, after 
triumphantly establishing his reputation as 
one of the greatest masters of prose in this 
or any century, is a matter of common know- 
ledge; but his friends and physicians in 
1841. might well have been excused for 
acquiescing in the probability of their fulfil- 
ment. 

In no part of the little volume is there 
any lack of interest. Whether Mr. Ruskin 
is discoursing upon the evolution of a penny 

iece, or giving hints for a tour in the Lake 
District, or describing the limestone caverns 
in Derbyshire, or contrasting the respective 
methods of Harding, De Wint, and David 
Cox, or humorously disparaging the science 
of entomology, or denouncing the ‘‘ horsey” 
proclivities of his fellow countrymen, he is 
always original and entertaining. In all 
the passages we have mentioned the true 
Ruskinian touch is unmistakably present ; 
and if one is occasionally tempted to smile 
at the boyish “‘ cock-sureness ” of the writer, 
one is none the less moved to admiration by 
the mature excellence of his prose style. 
Take the following reflections, suggested 
by his friend’s allusion to the discovery of a 
** fossil child ’’ :— 

‘* When we are put into graves, and get what 
people call ‘Christian burial,’ we go to powder 
in no time, and are sucked up by the buttercups 
and daisies on the top of the graves; and then 
the sheep eat us, and we go to assist at our 
friends’ dinners in the shape of mutton; or we 
are diluted with rain-water, and so go soaking 
through the earth till we come out in mineral 
springs, and everybody drinks us, and says, 
‘How nice!’ But if we are not buried in a 
respectable way—if we tumble down Niagara, 
or sink in an Irish bog, or get lost in a coal- 
hole, or smothered in a sand-pit—the earth takes 
care of us, and bitumenises, or carbonises, or 
calcines, or chalcedonises, until we are as durable 
as rock itself ; and then, if we have the luck to 
get picked up and put in a museum, we may 
stand there and grin out of the limestone with 
quite as good a grace as a mammoth or an ichthyo- 
saurus. 

Writing from Mantua on May 20th, 1841, 
after a visit to Venice, Mr. Ruskin expresses 
a boundless admiration for the latter city, 
whose “stones” his genius has done so 


much to consecrate and ennoble. ‘I have 
found nothing,” he says, 
‘tin all Italy comparable to Venice. It is in- 


sulted by comparison with any other city of 
earth or water. I cried all night last time I left 
it, and I was sorry enough this time, though, 
of course, I have lost the childish delight in the 
mere splashing of the oar and gliding of the 
gondola, which assisted other and higher im- 
pressions.” 

As regards the rumoured horrors of the 
famous prisons, which he thoroughly ex- 
plored on this occasion, he sensibly decided 
that there has been “a slight proportion of 
what one would call gammon about it” :— 





——— 
‘‘The prisons are unpleasant enough, chief 
because, lying under water, they have no qd, 
light and not much air; but, for mere uphol 
stery, I should not suppose a cell of Neyo! 
much better. They are little dens of about apt, 
feet by six, six feet high, cased with wood With 
a wooden immovable bench by way of bedstea).. 
one circular hole, four inches over, to admit sir 
The chambers of torture are pretty well lighted_ 
they are at the top of the palace ; but as all th, 
black hangings are gone, and have been gy. 
ceeded by plaster walls of a merry cream coloy 
they produce no very terrific effect.” , 








It will be seen from the foregoing extrac, 
that these letters are to be bought and «. 
joyed of all Ruskin lovers. It is only needfy 
to add that they are well transcribed (we har, 
detected only one obvious mistake, on p, 73 
where for “existence,” in 1. 9, should wp. 
doubtedly be read extreme), and thit ther 
is a laudable scarcity of tiresome adjuncy 
in the shape of editorial notes. Some repr. 
ductions of the rough pictorial suggestioy 
for shading and foliage made by My. 
Ruskin’s own hand in the margin for his 
friend’s guidance lend a certain actuality 
to a singularly attractive book. 








Book of Designs for Mural and other Mom, 
ments. By J. F. Forsyth. Illustrated. (Th 
Studios, Finchley Road.)—Here are neat and 
not expensive Celtic crosses, of the Irish, 
Scottish, Welsh, and Cornish patterns ; head. 
stones pleasing to the eye and not very burde 
some to the purses of the survivors; altar 
tombs of more stately devising, or enriched 
with statues, bas-reliefs, polished marbles, 
mosaics, and armorials in colours or lead, o 
resplendent in lacquered brass and copper; 
coped and ponderous slabs of all descrip 
tions in granite, and, considering their dun. 
bility, not by any means dear. We should 
like to be assured that the gentleman wh 
lies under the ‘‘Irish Cross in Knossi 
Churchyard ” (was he an Irishman ?) knew whit 
was the meaning of the lacertine and kno 
ornaments, complicated to behold, which adom 
his monument. If an artist, doubtless his 
spirit bewails the lack of crispness and verve in 
the carvings and other bosses of his tomb; if 
not Irish, how must he resent the pseudo 
Celtic character of its strapwork and panelling! 
The most magnificent monument here de 
lineated is the altar tomb, with a statue 
recumbent upon a slab, supported by spler 
didly carved and coloured arcades that ar 
enriched with dark marbles and white alabaster, 
under which the late Earl of Dudley lies it 
Worcester Cathedral, heedless of that drasti 
‘‘ restoration ” of the church he had much tod 
with and might have prevented. The monument 
is a fine thing in the way of an imitation 0 
the fifteenth century. We should have though 
even our author would have rejected the vik 
conceit — copied from a notorious old it 
stance—of a lady who died in_ childbirth, 
and who is represented (the babe beitt 
already decently clothed) in the act of bursting 
through the solid coping—flags of which tumble 
off her—of her tomb. The artist of No. # 
must have a fresh idea of a ‘‘ Runic” cross, 
it is called here, if he thinks it ought to com 
prise naturalistic lilies and the I.H.S. which 
fills the eye of the cross proper. The sail 
may be said of No. 81, where strapwotl 
combines with the ‘‘ Gothic” monograll 
Apart from such incongruities, and, of cours, 
from considerations of the beauty, refinemett 


and vigour of the actual sculptures and carvings § 


upon the merit of which, as no one knows bette 
than Mr. Forsyth, the real artistic value 

the monuments here depicted depends, we # 
bound to say that he shows knowledge of old typ# 
and modern tastes and their outcome in mont 
mental sculptures. He never goes far wrong 
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aad his adaptations of metal to stone work—as 
in No. 70, a coped tomb—are intelligent and 
correct ; he has taste for coloured and polished 
marbles and serpentine, and, except in No. 29, 
oR he is never vulgarly sentimental. On the 
other hand, many of his smaller mural designs, 
guch as Nos. 43, 44, and 45, are lean and poor ; 
the floriated cross in No. 36 is wrong and 
foolish ; almost as bad is the rosette on No. 37, 
an upright slab ; while the angel-supported slab 
and cross, No. 31, is an elaborate commonplace 


and sentimentality. 
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THE ROYAL ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT SHREWSBURY. 


(Second Notice.) 


On Wednesday evening, July 25th, the 
Antiquarian Section was opened by Mr. 
Stanley Leighton, M.P., who gave a sketchy 
survey of the past and present condition 
of Shropshire, chiefly with regard to the 
altered state of the Jandowners. Six cen- 
turies ago there were twelve stately religious 
houses in the county, a hospital of the Knights 
Templars, and a certain number of friaries, all 
of which have disappeared. At the same time 
there were forty castles, none of which are 
now residences. If the feudal baronage of 
Shropshire is compared with its modern 

rage, it will be seen that the destruction 
which befell the castles has also swept away 
their owners. Speaking of the period of the 
Civil War, he said the rebellion was a struggle 
not of class against class, but of the sup- 

rters of one theory of government against 
the other. This important fact, sometimes over- 
looked, is proved by those who favoured the 
Parliamentary side. Amongst them in Shrop- 
shire were to be found the Earl of Bridgewater 
(President of the Court of Marches), the Earl 
of Denbigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
Mytton of Halston, Myddleton of Chirk, Cor- 
bet of Adderly, Corbet of Stanwardine, Mack- 
worth of Belton, Lloyd of Aston, Harcourt 
Leighton of Flash, Kinnersley of Badger, 
Leighton Owen of Braggerton, &c. The Rev. 
Dr. Cox, in proposing a vote of thanks, endorsed 
Mr. Leighton’s statement as to the great Civil 
War not being a strife of class, and considered 
it was a strife between supporters of one theory 
of religion as well as government and the other. 
In Derbyshire the big landowners and old 
families were at that time almost equally 
divided, with, if anything, a preponderance on 
the side of the Parliament. Mr. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite then gave an interesting address 
on the rise of monasticism and on the dif- 
ferences of monastic life. Mr. Mill Stephen- 
son exhibited and described a good collec- 
tion of rubbings of Shropshire brasses. He 
divided the brasses of the county roughly 
as follows : Armed figures, sometimes accom- 
panied by ladies, 6 ; civilian figures, 5 ; ladies 
alone, 2; ecclesiastics, 4; shrouded figure, 1. 
Inscriptions alone are not included in this list. 
By far the best of the rubbings exhibited was 
that at Tong to Sir William Vernon and his 
lady, 1497. The one to Sir Nicholas Burnell, 
at Acton Burnell, 1382, is also a very good 
example. Some little discussion, promoted by 
Prof. Clark, arose as to the academic costume 
of the brass of Sir Arthur Vernon, M.A., 


ross, ®§ Warden of the College of Tong, and Rector of 
o cot Whitchurch, 1517. 

which On J uly 26th the interesting church of Tong 
e oar was visited, which is one of the few parish 
:pwor'® churches almost the whole of the existing features 
ogra. § of which can be precisely dated. Elizabeth, 
ow) Widow of Sir Fulke de Pembruge, purchased 
omens ® the advowson of Tong from Shrewsbury Abbey 
pe ‘In 1410, and converted it into a collegiate 
ius d church, With the exception of part of the south 
ais arcade of the nave, which is of the thirteenth 
y . century, and a few later additions, all the work 
4 8 of the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
a The chancel contains some beautifully carved 
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stalls with misericords, remarkably well pre- 
served. The chief feature is the remarkable 
series of tombs and effigies, beginning with Sir 
Fulke de Pembruge, who died in 1408, and his 
wife Elizabeth, and concluding with Sir Thomas 
Stanley (1576) and his wife Margaret—daughter 
and coheiress of Sir George Vernon—and their 
son Sir Edward Stanley (1632). Unfortunately, 
the describer of the church and monuments was 
far too long and discursive in his genealogy and 
heraldry, introducing moreover various tags of 
poetry and prose in no way specially applicable 
to Tong. Little time was left for supplementary 
remarks, but Mr. Hopediscoursed on thearmorial 
and costume details of the fine series of effigies, 
Mr. Micklethwaite on the peculiarly interest- 
ing ‘‘Golden Chapel,” founded by Sir Henry 
Vernon in 1515, and Dr. Cox on the modern 
fable of the elopement of Dorothy Vernon, 
while Mr. Cranage by excellent remarks on 
certain architectural points made the visit to 
this church of greater value. 

After lunch the large party inspected, 
under the auspices of Mr. St. John Hope, Lilles- 
hall Abbey—a house of Austin Canons founded 
about 1150. The results of recent excava- 
tions have made the remains of this abbey much 
more noteworthy. Most of the plan can now 
be made out with accuracy. The large Lady 
Chapel, an almost detached building to the 
north-east of the church, proves to have been a 
fabric of much original beauty. It occupied a 
similar position to that of Ely. The chapels 
have all been identified with their respective 
altars. The curious dividing walls that parcel 
out the nave were satisfactorily explained by 
Mr. Hope, as well as other somewhat singular 
features. 

In the evening a conversazione was given by 
the Mayor at the Music Hall. Everything 
went off most pleasantly. The antiquarian 
portion of the entertainment was the account 
given by Mr. Hope of the various maces and 
other corporation insignia of the different towns 
of Shropshire, which were here gathered together 
for inspection. He specially commented upon 
the fine civic sword of Shrewsbury (temp. 
Charles IT.), which, in common with but a few 
other towns, the mayor is entitled to have 
borne erect before him, and which is only lowered 
on entering a church. It should be borne so as 
to show the royal arms in front. 

In the forenoon of the 27th the Historical 


Section was opened by the president, Dr. Cox. | 
He took for his subject ‘Roman Mining and | 


Metallurgy in Britain.’ The results of inves- 
tigations on these subjects, brought up to date, 
were given with respect to the working by the 
Romans in Britain of tin, lead, silver, gold, 
copper, iron, and coal. The dates and localities 
of the various Roman pigs of lead found in 
England were given in detail, and various care- 
fully worked-out deductions drawn from their 
distribution and discovery. The recent curious 
discovery at Silchester of the smelting together 
by the Romans of copper and lead was chro- 
nicled. The ancient manner of smelting both 
lead and iron was described, as well as their 
methods of mining, and the special uses of the 
various metals unearthed by the Romans. Dr. 
Cox contended that the distribution of the 
legions was chiefly accounted for by the fact 
that they were required to keep in awe the 
large slave and criminal population by whom 
the mines were worked. A particularly in- 
teresting discussion was provoked by this 
somewhat elaborate paper, in which Sir Henry 
Howorth, Chancellor Ferguson, Mr. Walrond, 
Lord Dillon, the Rev. A. Auden, and Mr. G. E. 
Fox took part. Mr. Fox believed that the use 
of coal instead of wood for fuel at Uriconium 
caused the hypocausts of the Shropshire city 
to be constructed after a somewhat different 
fashion from those found at Silchester and in 
other parts of England. 

A paper was next read by the Rev. 
W. G. D. Fletcher, ‘On the Municipal Records 





of Shrewsbury,’ which have been recently 
arranged and catalogued by a committee, the 
chief work of which has been accomplished by 
Messrs. Fletcher and Phillips and Miss Auden. 
Therecords proved to be of considerable antiquity 
and much value. The royal charters, guild 
merchant rolls, court leet rolls, and bailiffs’ 
accounts begin as early as the reign of John or 
Henry ITI., whilst many of the series are practi- 
cally complete down to the present day. But 
very few of these documents have as yet been 
examined or quoted by historians of the town, 
and they cannot fail to yield an abundant store of 
new information. The documents number about 
three thousand, and have now all been arranged 
in seventy-five boxes so as to be easily accessible 
to students. A considerable number of them 
were displayed at the meeting, and it was 
stated that almost the whole of them are 
in very good order, only two or three being 
damaged by damp or rendered otherwise 
illegible. One of the most interesting displayed 
was a small roll of the Shrewsbury Mint for 
1272, from which it appeared that two forgers 
were then at work. The roll also shows that in 
that year there were twenty-three assays, and 
that pennies were struck to the value of over 
7,000. Another roll gives the details of the 
cost of the erection of the Guildhall of Shrews- 
bury in the reign of Edward I. In the dis- 
cussion that followed it was strongly urged upon 
the Corporation to undertake the work of pub- 
lishing at least an abstract of the town records. 

In the afternoon the archzologists proceeded 
to High Ercall, where they were met by the 
rector, Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane, who 
described the church with much care, and gave 
an outline of its known history, from the time 
when Earl Roger de Montgomery gave the 
church in 1090 to the Abbey of Shrewsbury. 
Of this first church he pointed out what 
he believed to be certain traces. Dr. Cox 
said that the half-piers supporting the later 
tower arch, with their semi-classical capitals, 
were undoubtedly early Norman, and fa, for 
themselves, confirming the suggestion that they 
were the work of Earl Roger. They were very 
like the Norman work of Lastingham, York- 
shire, which was known to be between 1076 
and 1086. The so-called ‘‘small font” at the 
west end of the north aisle was pronounced to 
be a holy-water stoup. Lord Dillon drew 


| attention to the free-stone effigy of a cross- 


legged mail-clad knight on the north side of 
the chancel, and the small bottle or pilgrim’s 
gourd suspended to the belt on the right side. 
The adjacent hall of High Ercall was also de- 
scribed by Mr. Vane. It was built by Sir 
Francis Newport between 1608 and 1620, and 
is a good example of the smaller squire’s 
house of those days. The lower part of the 
walls, to a height of about 10ft., is of stone, 
and the remainder built with stone facings. 
The registers (1585) and other early parish 
books were displayed on a table in the hall 
garden. Much interest was taken in the re- 
gister of the birth of Richard Baxter. He 
was baptized here on November 19th, 1615, 
and is described as son and heir of Richard 
Baxter, of Eaton-Constantyne, gent., and of 
Beatrice his wife. 

The picturesque remains of the Austin 
Canons’ Abbey of Haughmond were next visited, 
and Mr. St. John Hope described them. They 
are of a somewhat unusual character, owing to 
the slope of the ground. Moreover, there is 
hardly any trace of the great church left above 
ground, a part which usually remained standing 
longer than the conventual buildings. The best 
parts are the door from the south-west corner 
of the cloisters into the church, the entrance to 
the chapter-house, the lavatory arches, and 
the hall of the infirmary. On the hillside 
above the chapter-house, at some little distance, 
is the fourteenth century conduit or well-house, 
a small building with stone-slab roof still per- 
fect, and with a trefoiled niche for an image. 
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Some of the curious cone-shaped water-tiles of 
medisval date, which ingeniously fitted into 
each other, were lying on the ground near the 
conduit. 

The annual business meeting of the Institute 
was held in the forenoon of July 28th, when a 
favourable financial report was presented. Some 
discussion ensued as to the place of next year’s 
meeting, but the decision was left to the Council. 
The afternoon was devoted to Uriconium 
(Wroxeter). The duty of describing the site 
and ruins was assigned to Mr. G. E. Fox, who 
has for several years shared with Mr. Hope 
the responsibility for the Silchester excavations. 
The members assembled on the site of the 
baths, close to the basilica, which were exca- 
vated in 1861 by the late Mr. Thomas Wright. 
The considerable remains were pointed out by Mr. 
Fox, the palestra, the apodyterium, the frigi- 
darium, the tepidarium, the stoke-hole, furnaces, 
&c., being respectively identified. The well- 
cut masonry, often of large blocks, interspersed 
with courses of tiles or bricks, is of considerable 
height in several places. Mr. Jones, who had 
been conducting some small excavations here 
for the Institute during the past week, also 
offered some explanatory words. It is much to 
be hoped that some comprehensive scheme for 
a thorough investigation of this doubtlessly rich 
site may shortly be set on foot. On reaching 
the church and village of Wroxeter, which 
occupy the south-west angle of the old city site, 
the entrance gates to the churchyard were found 
to be Roman pillars, whilst much of the masonry 
of the church was obviously of Roman origin. 
The rector, the Rev. R. Steavenson, described 
the church and the monuments. Mr. Cranage 
added some words as to the architectural fea- 
tures, and Mr. Hope drew attention to some 
pretty and unusual details of the monuments, 
such as the daughters all carrying posies or 
bunches of flowers. The series of late effigies in 
the chancel, all carefully painted, are of much 
interest. The principal ones are those of Sir 
Thomas Bromley (1555) and lady, and of their 
daughter Margaret and her husband Sir R. 
Newport. The other noteworthy features of 
the church, which has much of Norman date 
remaining, are a transitional round-headed south 
chancel doorway with dog-tooth moulding, an 
Easter sepulchre with ball-flower moulding on 
the north side of the chancel, and a most 
massive reversed Doric capital, which had been 
hollowed out in early days (probably Anglo- 
Saxon) for use as a font. 

The excursion of Monday last was to 
Ludlow. The stately church of St. Lawrence 
was first visited, and Prebendary Clayton de- 
scribed the edifice and monuments. There 
are a few remnants of a Norman church, 
but the Early English work is plainly discern- 
ible, particularly in the jambs of the south aisle 
windows. The north aisle and south transept 
show considerable Decorated work ; but by far 
the greater part of this fine church, including 
the lofty tower springing from the crossing, 
is of fifteenth century date. Among the nu- 
merous points of interest may be noted the 
finely carved screens, the rood screen being of 
the original width ; the early post-Reformation 
summary of the Commandments painted on 
wood to serve as a reredos, and apparently of 


Henry VIII.’s time ; the so-called shrine of the | 


heart of Prince Arthur in the north-west angle 
of the nave; two good Elizabethan chalices 
with covers ; a set of quaintly carved misereres ; 
some fine monumental effigies ; and exception- 
ally good English glass in St. John’s Chapel. The 
altar-tomb on the north side of the chancel, with 
recumbent full-sized effigies of Sir R. Townes- 
hend and Alice his wife, and small figures of their 
twelve children round the sides, is a noteworthy 
example of good Elizabethan work, wherein 
Gothic and Renaissance features are curiously 
and subtly blended. The mural monument 
on the south side of the chancel, with its elabo- 
rate heraldry, to Ambrosia, fourth daughter of 





Sir Henry Sydney, President of the Council of 
Wales, and of his wife Lady Mary, ‘‘ daughter 
of the famous Duke of Northumberland,” at- 
tracted much attention. She died at Ludlow 
Castle in 1574. Up to comparatively recent 
days there used to be a considerable quantity 
of contemporary ironwork round the tombs. 
All that now remains is the well-wrought iron 
fence round the monument of Chief Justice 
Walter and his family, who died in 1592. The 
corner stanchions of iron are prolonged into 
bannerets, which bear the stamped-out initials 
of the judge and his wife. 

In addition to the life of St. Lawrence dis- 
played in coarsely done glass, now almost en- 
tirely modern, in the great east window, there 
is a remarkable display of old well-designed 
glass in the north chapel of St. John. The east 
window, which was painted about 1430, records 
in eight compartments the legend of the two 
palmers or pilgrims of Ludlow, King Edward 
the Confessor, and the ring given by the king 
to St. John the Evangelist. The three north 
windows are also beautifully coloured in fifteenth 
century glass of English make. One of these 
represents the Annunciation, with figures below 
of St. Catharine, St. John the Evangelist, 
and St. Christopher. The other two windows 
contain one subject. The twelve apostles are 
therein represented seated at desks, each with 
his name and the special article of the Apostles’ 
Creed assigned to him legibly inscribed. Rays 
of inspiration are descending on them from 
above. The remarkable sexagon porch on the 
south side of the nave was also noted ; the only 
one like it is that of St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol. 

The remains of the Castle of Ludlow were 
described by Mr. W. C. Tyrell, who furnished 
historical detail in profusion. The Norman 
keep attracted most of the attention of the more 
discriminating archeologists. It has been so 
altered at different periods that it is difficult to 
trace its original form and the uses of the re- 
spective parts. The basement of Norman keeps 
was generally used for stores, and had no outer 
door, but was gained by steps from the floor 
above. In this case, owing to certain orna- 
mental Norman arcades and other features, it is 
usually supposed that the basement was the first 
chapel. This view was supported by some of 
the antiquaries, though it does not at all com- 
mend itself to our judgment. The beautiful 
round church or chapel of the castle (one of the 
five extant in England) stands in the inner 
court. It is said to have been built by Joce de 
Dinan in the reign of Henry L., and is a beauti- 
fully ornamented and almost uniquely interest- 
ing example of Norman work. 

Lunch was partaken of at the Feathers, which 
is the best specimen of a half-timbered Eliza- 
bethan mansion in the town. Opposite to the 
Feathers is the Bull, where some of the party 
inspected the elaborate heraldic panelling moved 
here when the castle was shamefully dismantled 
in the time of George I. 

On the return to Shrewsbury a halt was made 
at the Craven Arms Station, in order to visit 
Stokesay Castle. The Rev. J. D. La Touche, 
the Vicar of Stokesay, described the buildings. 
The gatehouse is a most picturesque half- 
timbered building, curiously carved. As the 
place was besieged in 1644, it has been thought 
by some that this beautiful gateway could not 
have survived a siege, and must, therefore, 
be of a later date. The opinion, however, of 
the archeologists was unanimously in favour 
of assigning a late Elizabethan date to it. The 
great hall is an interesting example of the 
time of Edward I.; it was warmed by a centre 
brasier, the circular stand for which still remains. 
Most of the other parts of this small but inter- 
esting castle are of the same date. The adjacent 
church is said to have been burnt down during 
= Commonwealth, and is chiefly of Restoration 
ate. 

On Tuesday, July 31st, the last day of the 
Shrewsbury meeting, a long and _ beautiful 





° i a 
carriage drive took the members to the Abbey 
of Buildwas and the Priory of Wenlock, When 
the remains of the small but interesting Cis. 
tercian house of Buildwas, of Norman date Were 
reached, Mr. St. John Hope acted as demon, 
strator, making use of a large ground-plan of 
his own preparing. He pointed out the choip 
of the comversi or lay-brethren, which occupied 
the four western bays of the nave; the iron 
hooks for fastening the Lenten rail before the 
rood ; the place of the west gallery of the naye, 
the low central tower just clearing the roof, 
according to the Cistercian rule ; and the chapter. 
house, which retains its vaulted roof, sup- 
ported on four - The abbot’s house, which 
is still occupied, has a row of small upper wip. 
dows, of fourteenth century date, of alternate 
quatrefoil and trefoil shape. The lower parlo 
as now arranged, contain an interesting variety 
of paving-tiles and plaster roofs bearing badges 
of the portcullis, three feathers, and a heart ip. 
scribed with the name of Jesu, and a variety of 
Renaissance ornament. These ceilings seem to 
be of the time of Henry VIII. just before the 
Dissolution. 

The fourth of the religious houses visited at 
this meeting of the Institute was the Cluniac 
Priory of Wenlock, and the remains of its great 
church, 350 ft. long. Mr. Hope was specially 
happy in his description of these conventua} 
buildings, and compared them with profit to the 
other large Cluniac house of Castle Acre, which 
he has recently investigated. He drew par. 
ticular attention to the octagonal lavatory or 
fountain on the south side of the cloister garth, 
a most unusual English feature ; to the lava- 
tory (usually called a shrine) in the south 
transept of the church ; to the charnel house 
under a west chapel of the north transept ; and 
to the curious room over three western bays of 
the south aisle of the nave, which he con. 
sidered to be connected with the cellarer’s 
department as a guest chamber. The in- 
teresting buildings on two sides of the far. 
mery cloister, which used to be the priors 
lodge, have been continuously occupied since 
the Dissolution, and are hence in good repair. 
They now form the residence of Mr. Milnes 
Gaskell, who entertained the members of the 
Institute and other friends to tea in the garden. 
Here the concluding complimentary speeches 
were made by Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., and 
others. Afterwards a brief visit was paid to the 
parish church, which was expounded by Messrs. 
Micklethwaite and Cranage, whilst some of the 
party examined the early charters, maces, &c., 
of the ancient but small town of Wenlock, 
which were kindly exhibited by the Mayor 
the old Town Hall. 

The meeting of 1894 has been characterized 
by favourable weather, excellent attendance, 
much courtesy from the Mayor of Shrewsbury, 
special geniality to all from the president of the 
meeting (Sir Henry Howorth), and invariable 
kindness and diligence on the part of the 
honorary director and honorary secretary, 
Messrs. Green and Mill Stephenson. 





THE BRITISH ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT MANCHESTER. 
(First Notice.) 

THE annual Congress was opened on Monday, 
July 30th. The Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
Sir Anthony Marshall, received the party at the 
Town Hall, and addressed to them a few words of 
welcome to the ancient city, after which Mr. Allan 
Wyon responded, remarking that the character 
recorded of the inhabitants in the Middle Ages 
for ‘‘idleness” had entirely disappeared. In 
the afternoon the Rev. E. F. Letts conducted 
a large party over the cathedral, which 8 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, St. George of 
England, and St. Denis of France. There wer, 
it is believed, originally two churches in oné 
churchyard, an area bounded by the rivers 
Irwell and Irk, the Hanging Ditch, and a Saxo 
stockading, which thus enclosed a space su¢ 
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‘vely occupied as a Roman camp and the 
aasece of ag i thegn, and eventually the 
site of & collegiate church. The two churches 
are recorded as under the patronage of St. Mary 
and St. Michael the Archangel, and of the latter 
some corroboration has been obtained by the 
discovery of stone evidences during excavations. 
The advowson seems to have been in the hands 
of the Gresley family, then of the La Warres, and 
eventually of the Wests. Thomas Ia Warre, in 
1422, converted the rectory of Manchester into 
a college for the support of eight priests, 
four deacons, and some choristers. The 
college met with varied fortunes, being sup- 
pressed by Henry VIII., restored by Mary, 
again suppressed by Elizabeth, and finally in 
modern times converted into a diocesan 
cathedral. The architectural features are not 
devoid of interest. It is believed to be one of 
the widest churches in England. There are two 
proad aisles on each side of the nave, the outer 
aisles being really a series of chapels, in one of 
which was an equestrian effigy of St. George, 
which was demolished by the rage of the 
Puritans. Mr. Letts, who takes an evident 
pride in the present condition of the fabric, 
explained that about twenty years ago the 
building was covered with stucco and furnished 
with galleries of a wretched description, which 
he has been instrumental in getting removed 
by the liberal aid of the Churchmen of Man- 
chester. He is still hopeful of seeing the hun- 
dred and forty-four niches, now vacant, supplied 
with figures of saints; but whether the people of 
Manchester will help him to do this is, to say 
the least, somewhat doubtful. It is said, but 
we do not know if the evidence is good, that some 
of the carved woodwork was destroyed by Col. 
Samuel Birch, a prominent personage in Man- 
chester in the period of the Civil War, noted for 
independence of spirit and intrepidity. Perhaps 
the oldest detail is the arch of the Lady Chapel, 
attributed to 1313. The carved stall canopies 
are elaborate, and the quaint misereres are well 
worth examination. Among other things of 
interest is a small organ which Handel is said 
to have played. 

At Chetham Hospital the Dean received the 
members, who inspected the old Jacobean stair- 
case, the rooms, and the library. There is here 
in the hall a most capacious fireplace, at present 
under repair, and not far from it a small apart- 
ment known asthe Treasury. These buildings, 
now appropriated to the hospital or school, ap- 
pear badly suited to the purpose to which they 
are applied, and it would be beneficial in many 
ways if the poor children, instead of being kept 
in this somewhat confined area in the midst of 
the city, could be housed in the country and the 
cathedral clergy reinstated in what was origin- 
ally the close of the cathedral church, and 
therefore, correctly speaking, their right abiding 
place. The library is extensive, rich in MSS., 
service books, genealogies, and local topography, 
and apparently well kept; but the little bays 
and recesses are not adapted for the modern 
style of literary research, which asks more room 
and greater available space for spreading books 
around. In the evening, during a conversazione, 
Mr. J. P. Earwaker, with consent of the Cor- 
poration, exhibited a select portion of the city 
muniments, and read a paper dealing with the 
history of the manor of Manchester. Shortly 
after 1838, the date of the Royal Charter of 
Incorporation, negotiations were entered into 
with Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., then Lord of the 
Manor, and it was eventually arranged in 1845 
to give the sum of 200,000/. purchase money for 
the manorial rights in instalments, the last of 
which will be made in the autumn of this year, 
when the Corporation will become the absolute 
The early 
charters and the Court-Leet Records were 
handed over to the Corporation, and these 
latter, which begin in 1552, have recently been 
printed in twelve octavo volumes. It is hoped 
that subsequent publications may be made of 





the early deeds, which contain much matter of 


local interest. Early in the fourteenth century 
the manor was held by the Norman family of 
Gresley, or Grelley, but on the marriage 
of Joanna de Grelley, daughter and heiress of 
Thomas de Grelley, with John, Lord La Warre, 
it passed into the possession of that family, 
where it remained for a considerable period. 
Among the La Warres who held the manor was 
Thomas, Lord La Warre, a clerk, rector of the 
church of Manchester, who made it collegiate, 
with John Huntingdon as first warden, in 1421. 
In 1427 the manor passed, at the death of 
Thomas, to Joan La Warre, who married Sir 
Thomas West, third Baron West, and the 


manorial rights became vested in that family. . 


Later on it was held by trustees appointed by 
Sir Reginald West. Sir Thomas West, a sub- 
sequent possessor, held it for upwards of fifty 
years. Eventually the Wests conveyed it to 
John Lacey, citizen and clothworker of London, 
and he, in turn, to Sir Nicholas Mosley, Lord 
Mayor of London, in whose family it remained 
until the purchase by the Corporation, which 
has already been mentioned. 

On Tuesday the archeologists visited Chester, 
perambulating the walls, and inspecting the old 
church of St. John the Baptist, still partly in 
ruins after the fall of some of the insecure walls 
and towers. Here the Rev. Cooper Scott exhi- 
bited a coloured plan of the original cruciform 
church, reduced now to a little more than a 
parallelogram, which is all that is remaining of 
the original cathedral of the Mercian kingdom 
that was rescued by the parishioners in 1581 for 
parochial purposes. There is here a goodly 
collection of finely carved bosses, Saxon tomb- 
stones, early incised slabs, and fragments of 
tracery, which form quite a museum of eccle- 
siastical art, in the chapter-house. The Gros- 
venor Museum was described by Canon Morris, 
who pointed out the inscribed Roman pigs of 
lead, and the inscribed stones and effigies found 
at various times in the wall, some of which have 
already formed the subject of special memoirs 
at the hands of antiquaries and experts by 
desire of the authorities, while some still await 
explanation. St. Mary’s Church contains a 
monument to the memory of Randle Holme 
the third, the indefatigable Chester antiquary, 
whose collections, amounting to nearly three 
hundred volumes, are preserved in the British 
Museum Library among the Harleian MSS. 
There is a curious fresco in the south aisle, 
which appears, as far as its indistinct colours 
enable it to be deciphered, to be the Crucifixion 
of Christ between standing figures of the 
Virgin and St. John the Evangelist. Part of 
the Roman Pretorium was pointed out by 
Alderman Chas. Brown, who received the party 
on behalf of the Corporation. The old Rows, the 
quaintly carved fronts of theshops, and otheranti- 
quarian details, wereinspected with much interest 
by the party on the way to the cathedral, where 
Archdeacon Barker explained the architectural 
and historic features of the old abbey church of 
St. Werburgh, now just returning to its wonted 
appearance after the musical festival. The arch- 
deacon drew attention to the fact that there was 
an earlier church which occupied the site, a few 
parts still remaining, as in the west corner of 
the north aisle and in the north transept. The 
fragments of the shrine of St. Werburgh have 
been put together carefully. Of the frescoes 
in the north aisle, as they are modern, it would 
be out of place to speak. The cathedral autho- 
rities look on them with much delight, and it 
would be unfair to criticize them now. In the 
evening a meeting was held in Owens College, 
by permission of the authorities, Mr. A. Wyon 
in the chair, and papers were read: (1) ‘On 
Pre-Norman Churches of Lancashire,’ by Col. 
Fishwick, in which he showed how large a 
number of these sacred edifices still remain, 
either in situ or rebuilt in later times ; (2) ‘On 
Roman Manchester and the Roads to and 
from It,’ by the Rev. Dr. Hooppell (in this 





subject the learned writer has somewhat de- 
parted from his special study and indulged in 
fanciful and untenable etymologies); and (3) 
‘The Visitations of the Plague in Lancashire 
and Cheshire,’ by Mr. W. E. Axon, who drew 
graphic and distressful pictures of the epidemics 
of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries. 





NEW PRINTS. 


Tae Swan Electric Engraving Company have 
sent us an impression from the plate prepared 
by the Company after a picture by Mr. L. J. 
Cowen, called *The Old Strad,’ an aged violin 
mender contemplating, with all the zest of an 
artist, a Stradivari which has come to his 
hands for repairs. This picture was at the 
Academy in 1886. The print, although a little 
black, is not deficient in clearness and firmness. 
As a capital specimen of photogravure it is 
interesting as going far to prove that English 
artisans can work in that line with credit to 
themselves, although it is too often supposed 
that a monopoly of the craft exists in Paris and 
Berlin. Some of the darkness of the print may 
be due to the picture.—A lithograph, without 
a publication line or other intimation of its 
origin, has come to our hands, and is a capital 
reproduction by M. Th. Chauvel, the distin- 
guished etcher, of M. E. van Marcke’s note- 
worthy and powerful picture called ‘ L’Enclos,’ 
a young black cow with a white face standing 
in a field near a fence, and in sunlight. The fine 
chiaroscuro and tonality of the original are 
worthily rendered in the print, which is so good 
as to lead us to wish success to the effort now 
being made in Paris to bring into vogue again 
the too long neglected art of the lithographer : 
an art which possesses resources unknown to 
etching, except under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances and in the most skilful hands. 

The Berlin Photographing Company has sent 
us a proof, signed by the painter, of a plate 
made with great success and skill after 
Mr. Alma Tadema’s charming picture ‘ Un- 
conscious Rivals,’ which was in the New 
Gallery last year. As a process print it 
is one of the best of the kind, clear, homo- 
geneous, and exact, and only a little too soft, so 
that much of the inimitable crispness and pre- 
cision of the painter’s touch is lost. This defect 
seems inherent to photogravure. From the 
same firm we have received a similar impression 
after Mr. J. W. Godward’s Leightonian- 
Tademaesque picture ‘At the Fountain,’ which 
was at the Academy last year. It is a pretty 
thing, and the maiden’s head is, in its way, 
very good. Four other prints of the same kind 
come to us from the same source, and reproduce 
satisfactorily as many pictures by Mr. T. 
Blinks, which are collectively called ‘‘ A Day 
with the Oakley,” and depict various incidents 
of a hunt. 

‘*Good Morning, Papa!” is the title of a 
large photogravure, 19 in. by 30 in., after a 
painting by M. I. Nunes Vais, which, with the 
stamp and publication line of Mr. L. Wolff, of 
Tottenham Court Road, lies before us. It is a 
successful reproduction of a picture repre- 
senting the interior of a study, to whose owner 
a lady has brought a little child. The exclama- 
tion of the last gives a title to the work, which, 
though not particularly beautiful, and unfortu- 
nately awkward in its composition, has some 
commendable qualities. The composition would 
gain greatly if two inches were cut off the 
bottom of the plate. 





THE ETCHINGS OF REMBRANDT. 
Woodcote Manor, Alresford, July 27, 1894. 
In an extended review of M. Michel’s book 
on Rembrandt in your issue of July 21st the 
writer, while expressing his satisfaction that the 
author had made use of certain researches of 
mine into the more than doubtful nature 
of many of the etchings bearing Rembrandt’s 
name, adds, notwithstanding, these words, 
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** researches which did not, of course, touch on 
virgin ground, but rather developed and syste- 
matized the opinions and suspicions of other 
students.’’ Will you allow me to say that, so 
far as my researches and the opinions founded 
on them went, they were and are, to the best 
of my belief, entirely original, and that the 
second exhibition in the order of their produc- 
tion of Rembrandt’s etchings at the Burlington 
Fine - Arts Club was proposed and mainly 
carried out by me for the purpose of demon- 
strating and announcing them? It is true 
that, as made no. secret of those 
opinions and had been openly propounding 
them for several years, it was quite open to any 
member of the Club so minded to anticipate 
them, and that, as a matter of fact, one member 
did so by here and there dropping into one of 
your contemporaries as his own one or two of 
my utterances. Still, as this was perfectly well 
known and exposed at the time, the “virgin 
ground” of your reviewer can hardly be meant 
to find its personification in this individual. On 
the other hand, so palpable were many of the 
false attributions dealt with in my memoir that 
nothing would surprise me less than to learn 
that some of my conclusions had really been 
anticipated by others, and this being so I should 
feel greatly obliged to your reviewer if he would 
kindly point out to me the quarter in which he 
thinks he has discovered this to be the case. 
Meanwhile, in case he should n. i be well 
acquainted with it, I enclose a copy of my still 
imperfect monograph on the subject. 
F. Seymour HapeEn. 


*,* Sir F. S. Haden seems unaware that, as 
we stated many years ago when reviewing his 
own excellent essays on the subject, artists 
have (although their doubts were, perhaps, 
never formally expressed) long since refused to 
recognize as Rembrandt’s many of the etchings 
which bear his name, including some of the 
class our correspondent has awarded to various 
other hands, among them several of the 
master’s pupils. Of course, as it is, to 
say nothing of professional reserve, not 
the business of artists to discuss in pub- 
lic such recondite and highly technical 
matters as are here involved, it is not to be 
wondered at that the doubts in question did 
not reach our correspondent’s ears. To him, as 
we said before, is unquestionably due the merit 
of formulating and publishing analogous doubts. 
No member of the Burlington Club has had 
anything whatever to do with the opinions we 
have expressed, as we had formed them long 
before that society’s exhibition was dreamt of. 








fine-Brt Gossiy. 

THe Department of Prints and Drawings at 
the British Museum will be closed to students 
and visitors for four weeks from the 11th of 
August, for the necessary work of cleaning and 
painting the walls and ceilings. 


Mr. G. F. Warts is at present engaged in 
painting a portrait of Prof. Max Miiller. 


THe August part of the Portfolio, which, 
with the same extent of letterpress as before 
and a due proportion of plates and cuts, has 
now become a serial of monthly essays on 
single subjects, contains ‘The New Forest,’ 
by Mr. C. F. Cornish. Mr. W. Armstrong 
will supply the September part with an essay 
on ‘Gainsborough’; ‘French Bookbindings,’ 
by Mr. W. Y. Fletcher, will appear in 
October ; and ‘Albert Diirer’s Engravings,’ by 
Mr. L, Cust, will be published in November. 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold on 
the 21st ult. the following engravings : J. M. W. 
Turner, The England and Wales Series, ninety- 
six proofs on India paper, 52]. Imitations of 
Original Drawings by Hans Holbein, 241. 
After Sir E. Landseer, Night, and Morning, by 
T. Landseer, 32/. 





Messrs. Foster sold on the 25th ult. the 
following pictures by D. G. Rossetti: The 
Lady of Pity (part of the background and 
drapery by F. Madox Brown), 106l. ; Portrait 
of Mrs. W. Morris (finished by F. Madox 
Brown), 1051. 

Mr. Somers CLaRKE is going to read a paper 
at the British Association on the proposed sub- 
mersion of Nubia by the construction of a great 
dam. It is hoped that some of the engineers 
who advocate this act of vandalism may have 
the courage to be present and defend their pro- 
ject. Meanwhile protests are pouring in from 
France and Germany, and the English memorial 
has been widely signed. 

Tue South London Art Gallery, Peckham 
Road, Camberwell, has been reopened to the 
public, with F. Madox Brown’s cartoon ‘ Wil- 
helmus Conquistator’ (this is the name the 
artist gave to his own work), to which we have 
already referred, in a distinguished place. 

AFTER much debating the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts has awarded Grands Prix de Rome for 
painting to M. J. M. A. Leroux, pupil of M. 
Bonnat, and to M. A. Déchénaud, pupil of 
MM. Boulanger, B. Constant, and J. Lefebvre. 
A Premier Second Grand Prix in the same class 
has been given to M. W. J. E. Laparra, and 
a Deuxiéme Second Grand Prix to M. E. M. 
Benner. The subject painted in the competition 
was ‘ Judith presenting the Head of Holofernes 
to the Bethulians.’ 

THE authorities of the Louvre have gathered 
in the ci-devant Musée des Souverains all the 
pieces of Italian fatences which were till lately 
dispersed throughout the building. 

Tue altarpiece of the parish church at Tau- 
berbischofsheim, a master work of Matthaus 
Griinewald, has, after many wanderings, found 
a settled place in the picture gallery at Carls- 
ruhe. Some years ago it was in the hands of 
a private collector, who, upon being told of its 
value by the Director of the picture gallery at 
Cassel, allowed it to be exhibited as a loan in 
that gallery. It was afterwards sold to its 
original possessors, the parish of ‘Tauber- 
bischofsheim, and restored to its old place in 
the church. The value of the work led to an 
arrangement with the Archbishop of Freiburg 
and the parochial Kirchgemeinde for its per- 
manent transference to the picture gallery at 
Carlsruhe, where it will be accessible to all 
students of art. A short time since the eccle- 
siastical authorities of the Cathedral of Worms 
consented, on the like grounds, to the trans- 
ference of an interesting altarpiece from the 
cathedral to the Paulus Museum in that city. 

A HALF-LENGTH picture of the Madonna attri- 
buted to Albrecht Diirer, and discovered at 
Florence by Dr. Bode, is now exhibited at the 
Royal Picture Gallery at Berlin. The painting, 
dating from 1518, contains Diirer’s monogram. 


At the dredging of the Moselle at Coblence a 
very considerable number of Roman copper 
coins, with the effigies of several emperors, 
chiefly dating from the fourth century, have 
recently been unearthed, in addition to some 
other interesting objects of antiquity. It is to be 
regretted that a number of the finds were carried 
off by private persons before the authorities had 
the particular place enclosed and watched. 


Tue Levant Herald has arrived with the first 
details of the great earthquake at Constan- 
tinople, but they are necessarily very imperfect. 
According to an official account the great 
monuments have escaped: Santa Sofia, Nouri 
Osmanieh, Sultan Selim, Shahzadé, Laleli, and 
Sultan Ahmed. They are declared not to have 
sustained any appreciable damage. The Herald 
itself announces that the cupola of the Mosque 
of Santa Irene has been cracked in several 
places. Many old mosques and minarets are 
known to have fallen, and it cannot fail to be 
the case that many monuments of antiquity 
have been lost, and this not only at Constan- 





i 
tinople, but throughout a large part of Asis 
Minor and Rumelia. 

ConsIDERING how vast is the distance from 
Paris to London, how sparse are the means of 
communication between those cities, and how 
difficult to a Frenchman is the acquisition of the 
English tongue, it is really wonderful that the 
‘*Liste des Artistes récompensés, Francais 9 
Etrangers, vivant au 1 Avril, 1894,” in the 
Salon Catalogue, does not, among those of Eng. 
lish folk, contain more superfluous names than 
‘*Andsell, R.,” i.e., Ansdell, R., R.A., who 
died April (20th, 1885; ‘‘ Havers, Mlle. Alice.” 
who married and died some time ago; and 
‘*Poole, P. F.,” i.e., the Academician, who 
died in 1879. 








MUSIC 


eo 


THE WEEK. 


CoveNnT GaRDEN OpERA.—‘ Die Meistersinger.’ Close of 
he Season. 


Wacener’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ was per. 
formed for the only time this season on 
Monday, the occasion being a special repre. 
sentation intended to mark the completion 
by Sir A. Harris of eight years of operatic 
management in London. Details of the 
performance are unnecessary, but it should 
be mentioned that, despite an undeniably 
strong cast, it was obvious that the chorus 
and some of the artists were fatigued by 
the hard work which they had undertaken 
during the past three months ; although the 
Walther von Stolzing of M. Jean de Reszke 
was vocally as charming and histrionically 
as admirable as ever, while Mr. Bispham 
was again a painstaking, though somewhat 
self-conscious Beckmesser. Three of the im- 
personations were, however, new; for M. 
Plancon now for the first time sustained the 
character of Pogner, which he invested with 
all due nobility; Madame Eames, despite 
the fact that she adopted an almost too sedate 
view of the character, proved an excellent 
vocal Eva, a réle which she played in the 
United States last winter; while Signor 
Ancona, although not in his best voice, sang 
the music of Hans Sachs like a true artist, 
and even imparted to the character here 
and there a touch of genuine humour. The 
performance was conducted by Signor Man- 
cinelli. 

During the season which closed on Monday 
sixty-seven representations have been given 
at Covent Garden and thirteen at Drury 
Lane. ‘Lohengrin’ has been performed 
at both houses, while at Drury Lane six, 
and at Covent Garden twenty operas have 
also been mounted. The season has been 
remarkable for the number of new works 
which have been introduced to London. 
Some of them may, perhaps, have a merely 
ephemeral career; but Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ 
has been performed no fewer than eight 
times, while Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise,’ 
which owed its success largely to the power- 
ful impersonation of the réle of its heroine 
Anita by Madame Calvé, was given four, 
and M. Bruneau’s ‘L’Attaque du Moulin,’ 
produced rather too late in the summer, was 
heard three times. The other novelties were 
Puccini’s ‘ Manon Lescaut,’ performed three 
times, besides Massenet’s ‘ Werther,’ Cowen’s 
‘Signa,’ and Emil Bach’s ‘The Lady of 
Longford,’ which were each heard twice. 
From a managerial point of view the most 
successful operas of the season have dovbt- 
less been those in which M. Jean de Reszke 
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and Madame Calvé appeared, that is to say 
‘Faust,’ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ ‘Roméo et 
uliette,’ ‘ Carmen,’ and ‘ Lohengrin’; while, 
1p make the list complete, we may add that 
‘Pagliacci’ has been heard eight times; 
that M. Bemberg produced a revised version 
of ‘Blaine’; and that ‘ Rigoletto,’ ‘ Aida,’ 
Orfeo,’ ‘ Philémon et Baucis,’ ‘ Les Hugue- 
pots’ and ‘Lucia’ have also been in the 
gason's repertory. At Drury Lane, where 
he representations were in German, ‘ Lohen- 

in’ was given’ once, and ‘ Die Walkiire,’ 
‘Siegfried,’ ‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘Tristan und 
Isolde,’ ‘Fidelio,’ and ‘Der Freischiitz’ 
have been performed twice each. The past 
eason has not been particularly prolific of 
new vocalists, but the most successful of 
the new-comers was Mlle. Delna, whose im- 

rsonation of Marcelline is not likely soon 
to be forgotten. During the season the 
manager brought forward two new con- 
juctors—Herr Lohse at Drury Lane, and 

.Flon at Covent Garden. 

In the course of last Monday’s perform- 
ance Sir A. Harris, in accordance with a 
notification printed on the evening’s pro- 

mes, came forward to “ foreshadow 
his arrangements for the future.” The 
nost important announcement he made 
was to the effect that M. Jean de Reszke, 
sides singing for the first time the réle of 
Des Grieux in M. Massenet’s ‘ Manon Les- 
cut, will next season appear as Tristan in 
the German version of Wagner’s ‘Tristan 
ud Isolde. ‘‘On that occasion,” said the 


manager, ‘‘ I shall try to show you how the 
opera should be mounted.” We also learn 
tat there is every probability of the ap- 
warance of the great Polish tenor next 
year as the Belgian hero in ‘L’Attaque du 


Moulin.’ Sir Augustus likewise stated that 
be had re-engaged for next summer most 
«ithe leading artists of the present season ; 
but no announcement was made whether 
the season will take place at Covent Garden 
Drury Lane. Sir A. Harris’s tenancy of 
Covent Garden Theatre at present extends 
0 March only, and although in all pro- 
lability the term will be renewed, the 
manager very properly deprecated the 
making of promises until it was certain 
they could be fulfilled. He, however, 
markedly referred to the fact that he had 
aquired a new lease of Drury Lane, until 
le end of 1901. 





CHESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

Tur second day—Thursday, the 27th ult.—of 
the festival brought into evidence Dr. Hubert 
Pury’s ‘ Judith,’ which, under the direction of 
le composer, received a generally good inter- 
pretation. Two out of four principals were 
those of the original cast, namely, Miss Anna 
Niliams and Mr. Edward Lloyd, and such 
cellent work as theirs calls for no comment. 
iiss Clara Butt sang admirably, while Mr. 

tock Pierpoint brought the comparatively 
mall bass part into prominence by his earnest 
uit judicious declamation. The choir again 
toved equal to all requirements. 
In the evening, at the Music Hall, Dr. J. C. 
indge’s Symphony in F was produced before 
audience whose applause of the composer 
ad his work seemed to know no limits. The 
uphony is, however, really a swite, consisting 
"sx movements, of which only two can be 
uitly described as genuinely in symphonic form. 
tse are the first and the fourth, the one 
“ling brightly and cleverly enough with sug- 
Suons of the great Chester fair in the days 





of King John, and the other proving a very 
beautiful river-side scene. These two portions 
might, with prospects of endurance, be made 
to form part of a remodelled work, but of the 
other movements the same can scarcely be said. 
In the second and third there is too strong a 
family likeness to the first to afford the needful 
contrast, while the fifth is a most unconven- 
tional march, and in the sixth the familiar 
‘* Westminster”? chimes form the conclusion. 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend’ was also given the 
same evening, and created the usual enthusiasm. | 
On Friday Cherubini’s p minor Mass pro- | 
duced a profound effect in the Cathedral, and | 
again justified the choice of so noble a work 
amidst festival surroundings. Beethoven’s G | 
major Andante for violin and orchestra, of which 
the solo part was nicely played by Mr. Willy Hess, | 
followed, and in turn gave place to Dr. Sawyer’s | 
new cantata, ‘The Soul’s Forgiveness.’ This | 
little composition ought to prove useful as a | 
species of enlarged anthem in churches where | 
such things—and the custom is happily growing | 
—arein favour. The work is scored for baritone | 
solo, well sung by Mr. Black, chorus, and orches- | 
tra, but might be effectively rendered with organ 
accompaniment only. The composer conducted. | 
Schubert’s c major Symphony ended Friday 
morning’s performances, and would have been 
all the better for more rehearsal so far as con- 
cerned its nice observance of light and shade. 
Handel’s ‘Messiah’ concluded the festival the 
same evening, and received a worthy rendering. 
The attendance during the week is reported as 
being the best on record. W. A. 








Musical Gossiy, 


WE hope next week to print an account, from 
our special correspondent, of the Wagnerian 
performances which are now taking place at 
Bayreuth. From a financial point of view, at 
any rate, their success was assured long before 
the festival commenced. The fact that Messrs. 
Chappell alone have this year sold no fewer 
than 5,629}. worth of tickets will serve to indi- 
cate the great and increasing interest taken in 
the Bayreuth representations by English music 
lovers. In addition Messrs. Chappell have re- 
sold nearly 6001. worth of tickets to those who 
had booked their seats months ago, and subse- 
quently found themselves from various causes 
unable to use them. At the previous festival 
the firm sold only about 4,000). worth of tickets. 


ARRANGEMENTS are already being made for 
the Norwich Festival of 1896, and we under- 
stand that Signor Mancinelli, the Covent 
Garden conductor, has been commissioned to | 
compose for this celebration a cantata on the 
subject of ‘Hero and Leander,’ the libretto 
being by Dr. Boito. 

Ir is unlikely that any promenade concerts 
will be given at Covent Garden this month. So 
far, therefore, as London is concerned, the 
concert season may be considered as at an end 
until October 8th, when Dr. Richter will com- 
mence a too brief series of orchestral perform- 
ances at St. James’s Hall. 


Sir Aveustus Harris has formed an opera 
company to give performances in various por- 
tions of the United Kingdom, the tour com- 
mencing at Blackpool on the 27th, and extend- 
ing to Scotland and Ireland before the return 
of the party to London in November. The 
company will introduce for the first time in the 
provinces Wagner’s ‘Die Meistersinger’ (an 
English version of which the late Carl Rosa 
once projected, although he afterwards aban- 
doned the idea), Massenet’s ‘La Navarraise,’ 
and Verdi's ‘ Falstaff.” MM. Sepilli and Feld 
will be conductors, and among the artists will 
be Mesdames Ravogli, Gherlsen, Lucile Hill, 
Joran, Dagmar, Brani, and Olitzka; MM. 
Brozel, O’Mara, Morello, Dufriche, Bispham, 
Pini-Corsi, Richard Green, and Arimondi. 


M. PaperewskI has, we are authoritatively 





; tenors from the Royal Col 


informed, not yet decided whether he will re- 
| turn to England in the late autumn. His 
reappearance in New York is, however, fixed 
for December 27th, when he will play his ‘Polish’ 
| Fantasia at the Metropolitan Opera House, the 
orchestra being that of Mr. Damrosch. 

THE Carl Rosa Company, whose tour will 
commence at Blackpool on the 13th inst., will 
this year include the following artists : Mesdames 
Pauline l]’Allemande (a new-comer from the 
United States), Duma, Meisslinger, Linck, Hunt, 
Heenan, and Alice Estey, Messrs. Hedmondt, 
Pringle, Wood, Abramoff, Fox, and Alec Marsh, 
together with Messrs. pt linge and Sobell (both 

ege of Music), Mr. W. 
Paull (a baritone from the Guildhall School), 
Mr. Sheffield (a new baritone), and Mr. Winck- 
worth (a bass). Among the works to be added 
this season to the Carl Rosa repertory are 
English versions of Bruneau’s ‘L’Attaque du 
Moulin,’ Tasca’s ‘At Santa Lucia,’ and Wag- 
ner’s ‘Die Meistersinger,’ and the new opera 
‘ Jeannie Deans,’ specially written for this com- 
pany by Messrs. Joseph Bennett and Hamish 
MacCunn. 


M. Trvapar Nacuez, Mr. Ben Davies, and 
Mr. Algernon Ashton will be members of a 


| concert company formed to travel through 
; Germany and Austria in the autumn. 


The tour 
will commence at Berlin on October 22nd, and 


' will close at Bonn on November 17th. After- 


wards M. Nachez will return to England for 
Madame Patti’s concert on November 30th. 


Some slight changes in the scale of fees im- 


| posed at the Guildhall School of Music were 


last week authorized by the Common Council, 
the most important being a regulation by which 
every student is to deposit a small sum, return- 
able only upon giving a fortnight’s notice of an 
intention to leave. The Council likewise unani- 
mously raised the official salary of Sir Joseph 
Barnby, the principal, to 1,000/. a year. 


A MeEMoRIAL to three eminent Scottish 
vocalists, John Wilson, John Templeton, and 
David Kennedy is about to be placed in St. 
Cuthbert’s Churchyard, Edinburgh. The idea 
was first suggested at a meeting of the Edin- 
burgh Burns Club, and the design has been 
carried out by Mr. W. G. Stevenson, R.S.A. 
The likenesses are said by elderly members of 
the Club to be decidedly faithful portraits. 

A RECENT number of the Allgemeine Musik- 
Zeitung contains an interesting communication 
by Dr. Max Seiffert on some sketches by 
Mendelssohn of an opera to bear the title of 
‘Loreley.’ They were found among the papers 
of Herr Julius Nietz, an intimate friend of the 
composer’s. 








DRAMA 


———>— 


THE WEEK. 


TRAFALGAR.—‘The Puritan,’ a Play in Four Acts. 
Christie Murray, Henry Murray, and J. L. Shine. 


‘Tue Puriran’ deserves more considera- 
tion than is ordinarily awarded a piece 
produced for a single occasion at an after- 
noon representation. It has plot, situation, 
and characterization, all of them unfor- 
tunately requiring to be disinterred or dug 
out from a mountain of talk. More than 
one situation only failed to grip because 
when it was reached the audience was too 
weary for enjoyment. It is a curious if 
familiar proof of human infirmity that plays 
produced without some powerful and com- 
petent supervision from without all break 
down from the like cause and in the same 
manner. So fond is the author of his good 
things that the possibility of surfeit never 
enters his mind. In this case, however, 
the affection for dialogue shown by our 
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authors has less justification than usual, 
inasmuch as their right to a good deal of 
it is open to contest. The play deals once 
more with the familiar question whether a 
woman who has once sinned can be for- 
given. Some slight variation in the form 
of propounding the query is perceptible. 
Unfortunately this variation constitutes in 
itself a weakness. Frank Milton is be- 
trothed to the Countess de la Ricquiére. 
He is so far a Puritan that, coming of New 
England strain, he retains all the fiercest 
convictions of his race as to physical chas- 
tity in women. The countess has a suf- 
ficiently compromising past, having lived 
already with one man and married a second. 
She knows that that past constitutes a 
barrier practically insurmountable, yet she 
is disposed to incur the risk of ultimate 
exposure. Her secret is revealed for her 
by another, and her lover storms at her 
with much vehemence and some lack of 
taste. Ultimately he pardons her and is 
reconciled. The price that is paid for the 
reconciliation seems, perhaps, excessive, but 
all is well. The interest of the problem is 
minimized by the relationship between the 
two principal characters. Knowing that she 
cannot be forgiven, the heroine should hold 
herself as completely separated from the 
hero as though he had a wife living. Her 
plaints concerning the surrender of her 
happiness do not move us, since no possible 
happiness can attend the step she contem- 
plates. This, the chief weakness of the 
play, can be surmounted when once the 
vessel is navigated straight to port without 
the necessity of steering by shoal or sand- 
bank. Mr. Glenney as the hero showed 
capacity to play a serious part, and Miss 
Florence Seymour created a not unfavour- 
able impression as the heroine. The parts 
generally were fairly played, and the piece, 
when greatly abridged, might be worthy of 
consideration by a regular management. 








LYLY’S ‘ ENDYMION.’ 
New York, Feb. 1, 1894. 

Ir is but meet that the Atheneum, which has 
been the exponent of so much that is of interest 
and importance to all students of John Lyly, 
the Euphuist, as well as of Shakspeare, should 
give a little space to a matter that will be found 
of value to the students of both of these writers. 
The date of composition of Lyly’s comedy of 
‘Endymion’ is of far more importance in 
literary history than a casual reader might 
surmise ; for not only would it aid in discover- 
ing numerous hitherto unknown facts in the 
life of its author, but (what is of greater con- 
sequence) it would be the means of ascertaining 
definitely whether or not the apparent imitations 
in Shakspeare’s earlier plays could have been 
drawn from this source. Though not published 
until 1591 (licensed October 4th), it is evident 
that it must have been composed a considerable 
time before; though as yet it has been im- 
possible to state the exact date. I believe, 
however, that I have ascertained, from internal 
evidence, the date of composition ; and, basing 
my statement on three definite allusions in the 
play itself, I feel confident in asserting it to 
have been written in 1586. In that year Lyly 
had been hanging about the Court for seven 
years, waiting for the position of Master of the 
Revels, which the Queen hinted might be given 
him—‘‘ strengthened with condicions, that I 
should ayme all my courses at the Reuells (I 
dare not saye with a promise),” he wrote 
three years later, in a petition to Elizabeth. 
On July 24th, 1579, one Tylney had been ap- 





pointed to that position ; on the same day Lyly 
had in despair licensed his ‘Euphues and his 
England’; and in 1586 he had been wearily 
waiting seven years for the position which he 
was never to receive. Can we then doubt that 
in the following passage from ‘Endymion,’ 
Act II. sc. i., he distinctly alludes to this fact, 
and reminds the Queen of her promises? 
‘*Wouldst thou have me vow’d only to thy 
beautie, and consume every minute of time in 
thy service? remember my solitarie life, almost 
these seven years.” 

In Act IV. sc. ii. he again refers to this, and 
sharply rebukes Elizabeth for not giving him an 
appointment (‘‘ wise word”): ‘‘ A watch, quoth 
you? A man may watch seven years for a wise 
word, and yet goe without it.” 

Twice he has harped on ‘‘seven years” of 
waiting ; and thinking this not sufficient to call 
the Queen’s attention to his long attendance 
and despairing hopes, in Act III. sc. iv., he 
once more mentions seven years: ‘‘ How secret 
hast thou beene these seven yeeres, that hast not, 
nor once darest not to name her, for discontent- 
ing her.” 

The three distinct allusions indubitably prove 
‘Endymion’ to have been written in 1586. 
Three years later, not finding his hiuts noticed, 
he addressed a petition to the Queen ; and three 
years subsequent to that, in a second petition 
to Elizabeth, he gives a similar bitter cry of 
despair: ‘‘Thirteene yeeres your highnes ser- 
uant, but yet nothing !” 

In the meanwhile ‘ Endymion’ had been pub- 
lished. In conclusion, I may state that my date 
agrees to a certain extent with the conjectural 
date of 1587, in which year, so the Rev. F. G. 
Fleay, without any authority, maintained in 
Shakespeariana for 1887, the play was acted 
before the Queen. JoEL KE. SPIncarn. 








Bramatic Gossiy, 


Mr. J. G. Taytor’s one-act play ‘Home 
Rule’ has been revived as a lever de rideau at 
the Criterion, with the author in the principal 
part. 

In the speech which he made on the closing 
night of the St. James’s, Mr. Alexander 
announced that the house would reopen with 
‘The Masqueraders ’ in November. 

THE Gaiety will reopen next Saturday with a 
revival of ‘ Little Jack Sheppard.’ 


At the Lyric on Monday afternoon a miscel- 
laneous entertainment was provided. This 
included ‘To Call Her Mine,’ a one-act drama ; 
‘Winning a Widow,’ a comedietta ; and ‘ New 
Year’s Eve,’ a musical monologue. 


BEroreE his excursion to America Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree will reappear at the Haymarket in 
‘ Hamlet.’ 

‘THe Founp1ine,’ a three-act drama by 
Messrs. Lestocq and Robson, is to be produced 
early next month at Terry’s Theatre. Charac- 
ters in it will be played by Mr. Charles Groves, 
Mr. Sydney Brough, Miss Susan Vaughan, and 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys. 

‘La Femme DE TaBaRIn,’ a one-act tragédie- 
parade, by M. Catulle Mendés, produced in 
1887 at the Théatre Libre, has been given at the 
Comédie Frangaise by M. Silvain and Madame 
Boyer. 
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LOW'S STANDARD NOVELs 


BY POPULAR WRITERS 
FOR THE HOLIDAY SEAgoy 


—_—_—_o— 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELs. 


Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. each, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown &vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. vo. Volumes, 


A DAUGHTER of HETH.; SHANDON BELLs, 

With Portrait of the Author. | ADVENTURES in THULB, 
The STRANGE ADVEN-; YOLANDE. : 
TURES of a PHAETON. JUDITH SHAKESPRARE 
A PRINCKSS of THULE. The WISE WOMEN of 
IN SILK ATTIRE. INVERNESS. 
KILMENY. WHITE HEATHER, 
MADCAP VIOLET. SABINA ZEMBRA. 





THREE FEATHERS. The STRANGE ADypy. 

The MAID of KILLEENA. TURES of a HOUSEBOAT 

GREEN PASTURES and! IN FAR LOCHABER ~~” 
PICCADILLY. The PENANCE of JOHX 

MACLEOD of DARE. LOGAN. 

LADY SILVERDALE’S| The NEW PRINOE for. 
SWEETHEART. TUNATUS. 

WHITE WINGS. DONALD ROSSof HEIMRA 

SUNRISE. | STAND FAST, CRAIG ROY. 

TheBEAUTIFULWRETCH.! STUN! 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. only. 


The MAGIC INK. | WOLFENBERG. 
The HANDSOME HUMES. 


STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


NEW ISSUE in uniform 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 
Half-a-Crown each ; 
Or in half-Roxburghe, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. each. 
The WRECK of the *‘GROS- JOHN HOLDSWORTH, 
VENOR.” With Photogra-| CHIEF MATE. 
vure Portrait of the Author. _JACK’S COURTSHIP. 
An OCEAN FREE LANCE. | A STRANGE VOYAGE, 





The FROZEN PIRATE. |A SAILOR’S SWEET 
A SEA QUEEN, HEART. With Portrait. 
LITTLE LOO BETWIXT the FORE 


The LADY MAUD. 
MY WATCH BELOW. 


NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION, crown 8vo. Volumes, 
bound in cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 


LORNA DOONE. 39th Edi- | CHRISTOWELL. 


| LANDS. 
| MRS. DINES’ JEWELS. 





tion. With Photogravure | ALICK LORRAINE, 
Portrait of the Author. MARY ANERLEY. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. EREMA. 
CRIPPS the CARRIER. KIT and KITTY. 
TOMMY UPMORE. SPRINGHAVEN. 





NOVELS BY 
GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


NEW ISSUE in uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, bound 
in cloth, Half-a-Crown each. 


MARY MARSTON. With | WEIGHED and WANTING. 
Photogravure Portrait of | GUILD COURT. 
the Author. STEPHEN ARCHER. 

ADELA CATHCART. A DISH of ORTS. 

VICAR’S DAUGHTER. | Portrait. 


SECOND EDITION JUST READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SARAH: a Survival. 


By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 
Author of ‘ Lydia.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 12s, 


“At last we have a story of a woman and of womanhood which miy 
be read with satisfaction and p ‘Sarah: a Survival,’ by Sydney 
Christian, is a remarkable work in every sense. It is rarely original 
and not eccentric, it is thoughtful and not pretentious, it is interesting 
as a narrative and extremely clever as a study of character, it is writted 
in admirable English, and abounds in humour of a quiet, delectable 
kind. Sarah is a gem.”— World. 


With 











NOW READY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST (FICTION) NUMBER. 
Contents. 
NEWPORT. (lIllustrated.) W. C. Brownell. 
A BALLAD of CROSSING the BROOK. (lllustrated.) Charles 6.2. 
Roberts. 
FRENCH for a FORTNIGHT. (Illustrated.) H.C. Bunner. 
LOWELL'S LETTERS to POE. James Russell Lowell. Edited ¥7 
George E. Woodberry. 
AN UNDISCOVERED MURDER. (Illustrated.) T. R. Sullivan. 
The PEOPLE THAT WE SERVE. Sketches of American Types 
(Illustrated.) Octave Thanet. 
AWAITING JUDGMENT. (Illustrated.) W. Graily Hewitt. 
The END of BOOKS. (Illustrated.) Octave Uzanne. 
The POET WITH the MANDOLIN. Painted by Carolus Dum 
(Wih a Frontispiece.) Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
JOHN MARCH, SOUTHERNER. Chapters 48-53, George W. Cable 
SHE and JOURNALISM. Harrison Robertson. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. 
London : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LTD, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, B.C, 
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Published to-day, demy 8vo. cloth, 14s, 


A TREATISE on the MEASUREMENT of 


ELECTRICAL RESISTANCE. By W. A. PRICE, M.A. A.M.LC.E., 
formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford, 


Published to-day, 2 vols. 4to. paper boards, linen back, 63s. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 
and Dante—Books on in eee 


QUERIES :—Arabic Authorities on Mohammedan Food — Sheridan's 
‘Rivals '—Poem—R. Seymour — Silver-paper—“ Sorella cugina” — 
James II.’s Irish Army —Chevalier D'Eon’s Book-Plate 4 
speare and his Friends ’—‘‘ As drunk =? David's sow *— Wadsett ” 


THE LEADENHALL PRESS, LTD. 


50, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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“HAVE YE READ IT?” LOOK SHARP! By 
Mrs. R. W. WOODS, Authoress of ‘Gatherings.’ [‘Two Guineas. 


SOCIALISM or PROTECTION? Which is it to 


be? A Question for the Classes and the Masses. By M. H. 
{One Shilling. 








The BUSINESSES of a BUSY “ee. By R. S. 
WARREN Three-and-Six pence. 





tation of Spica—T. Barstow. ly Hester 
of Sir T. Elyot— Kyburg : Hapsbare — “ Epitie Dedicatory "— 
Pi ridan—‘‘ De gustibus,” &c. Dioscorides— 
lenkard”: “‘ London Flower.” 
REPLIES :—Old Directories—Mo. ‘Fine Boglish 
—The Derby—‘Samples of 


of England—Tricycle 
Waller—Unfinished 


Books—Eve of ch neat Ro —* A er ms ”—Hol ne— 
a bag al Exchan; epi jum—Ha t 
Be Philatel —In Magic — Street Tablets 


Iron—Monogram on 
The Almond Tree—Tennyson Parallels—News—Prince 0: 
—English ao fe Screens. 

NOTES ON BOOK pj ‘s ‘History of Westmorland ’— —‘ Royal 
Charters of the sity of ‘lise ’"—Gillow’s ‘ St. Thomas's Priory.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


s— 
nt—Oasts : Mestelove-Darial je Page 
es, 


LAST WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 
ee Page key Bibliogra, Conservative ”"—Polls at Elections 
fore —** Coc cee Pe punch Skull of Sir T. Browne— 
Tem Bn of a Chamber—Queen’s Great - Grandson— 
Fals —o Compass—“ Boneshaw ”—St. Bennet's, Paul's W 
Langdale’ § Shorthand—“ Alsike ”—‘‘ Ha-ha —Raffling—W. Taylor— 
Holly Hunting—Battle of Worcester. 
QUERIES :—Visitin; Conte -Ceie On. Keene—Rhyme Wanted— 
Fussell—Gams— h-back — Bolton—Regent Street—‘‘ Shooters 
hyll” and 7 ay hole” Pas mpage, me me] Family — ‘‘ The 
Derby ” — Sheriffs of Leicestershire — ‘Despair’— Ineen Dubh— 
Militia Club—Sir D. He ne of Folkestone and Hythe—New 
Tunbridge Wells—Tract Wan' Pistols. 
REPLIES :—Simon de Montfort—Knights of the Carpet—Sir J. Birken- 
head— Races Ridden by shag ge lets a. A ee - 
Thomson. Kirkland, M.D.—Scotts Essex— y— 
Green-wax Process— Salisbury and one Closes— nat of J. W. 
ae agg Charity” — Source of Quotation — “Carefully 
edited ”—S: Burnes — Ecclesiastical 
Spullifant’ Ray ee we Kiender™ ~"Deodand—Delia Bacon 
—The Curfew—15th Hussars and Tailors—Etymology of ‘ cin. ling 
Fathers of the House Lo nee ag hiand Light Infantry Regi- 
ment — Cake-bread —Seholarships in > Time—Gingham— 
Oxford Ses wells, = Dew — Village 8 uperstiti ons — **Ozen- 
bri — Companions of the Ark —“ Whips” in the House of 
Commons —‘ Be down the credit”—Pin—‘ Pettifogging soli- 
citors”—Beating a —Aerolites: Bolides—Italian Anthology— 
“Tempore mutantur,” &c. — Mutual tment Mr. Gifford — 
Lemon Sole—Apple-pie Bed—Mansion House—Son of the Duke of 
York—Bourchier Cleeve—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Skeat’s ‘ Works of Chaucer ’—Hamilton’s ‘ Dated 
Book-Plates '—Larminie’s ‘ West Irish Folk-Tales '—Bellezza’s ‘ Vita 
eOpere de Alfredo Tennyson’ — Filetcher’s ‘Public Libraries in 
America ’— Pras ean Part II.—Neilson’s ‘Peel, its Meaning 
and Derivation ’'—’ Poems of George Herbert.’ 


Notices to Correspondeuts, &c. 








Contents, JULY 21. 

NOTES :— Westbourne Green Manor House —Shakspeariana— City 
ee eee eager peal Bishop of Winchester— 
Jews and mes— Ages of Animals — Vanishing London— 

“Varsal World” ss ig Burglars—St. Swithun— Early Mil- 
liner’s Bill—Handshaking. 

QUERIES :—J. Nyren—J. Hebden—“ Fifty-dole”—St. Bathildes— Maid 
Ridibone—Wright-Vaughan of Woodstone—Vernor, Hood & S) 

Delia Bacon—Family of Pankhurst—Kelland and Fisher Families— 
Indian Magic—“ Strange Oaths”—Rev. G. Arnett—Burgoyne—Ad- 


vent Preachers — ‘Caucus ”— Cup-cake — Spiders—St. hen's— 
Authors Wanted. . " 
REPLIES :—Admiral Hales—Psalm Ixvil—Etymology of “Jingo” — 
“ Niveling” an Noel — « Gigadibs"— Isabella France—James 
tson— 


“* Radical Reformers ”—Duke of Wellington and Water- 
mar—Harren Island—‘‘ Platform "—Burial 
in Point Lace—Presaging Death—Perforated Stones—Thomas New- 
berie: Ralph Newbery—Banded Mail—‘ Iron ”"—Furness Abbey— 
Ostrich Eggs in Churches—Lady ~~ ln King’s Head”— 
“Nuts in May ”"—Prince of Wales, 1805—Wilso! 
NOTES ON mage i :—‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ Vol. XXXIX. 
—Haziitt ca] of the European Continent —Gasquet s ‘First 
Divorce of Henry VIII.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


loo—Edinbu: ighean Gram 


Contents, JULY 14. 
NOTES: Ried ‘8 ‘Landed wg seed ’—Wren Churches—Capital Letters— 
“Carefully edited"—The Dove in Russia—‘ Pickwick ’—A Pioneer 
acuta Bocas in Winter—Palliser—Twice Buried—Races 
Ridden by Women—T. Kirkland, M.D.—Author of Quotation— 
Curious Custom—Barbados. 

QUERIES: aps Walmesley—Sir A. Burnes—“Sojournars” 
—Source of Quotation—Duke of York’s Son—Sir J. Talb 
Wife — Easter Qo wy Family—“ During "—Green 
House—Cure for he—German Bands— 
‘Woodcock—Poems of R. Verstegan—Norris or Norre: e—Military 
Officers in Ireland—Helmerawe le ord and bridge— 
Heaving : Lifting—Local Longevit; 

REPLIES :—Joan I. of Naples English Monuments = ome Crimea— 
Title of Prince George—Smaill-Pox 
Maiden Names—Thistie—‘ Gentleman's zine -Extraond inary 
Field—Lion of Scotland—U as a Capital—Irish Song—‘‘Chacun a 
son gout ”"—Jews, Christians, and George Il. —Sir J. Armertre : Dr. 
Wotton: Sir Morice Gruffithe—“To hang out ”—“ Putt ly "— 
“Necklace” — R. Haines — Dominichetti's 's — University Graces— 
Marquis of Huntly—Arms of Wankford—Adel iza of Louvain—Post- 
ease p39 Chancel Screens—‘ Antigropelos "—Prusias—‘ Venice 
= a ’—‘ Frank Farleigh’—Mansion House, London—Authors 

‘an 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—Cowper's Bay sek of 8t. Paul’s, Canterbury ‘"— 
Lancashire and Cheshire Record ety’ 
‘ Lives of Twelve Bad Men ’—Bell's ‘Charles Whitehead ’"—Sherborn’ . 
‘Index to the Foraminifera ’—‘ Dorset Records. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
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Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, 


Published by JoHn C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 





DOCTOR QUODLIBET: a Study in Ethics, By 
the Author of ‘Chronicles of Westerly,’ ‘John Orlebar,’ ‘Culmshire 
Folk,’ &c. (Three-and-Sixpence. 








SONGS SUNG and UNSUNG. By Haro.p 
BOULTON. (Five Shillings. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
A PROFESSIONAL PUGILIST. By Harry A, 


JAMES. illustrated by Kenneth M. Skeaping. (One Shilling. 


ENGLISH FARMING and WHY I TURNED IT 
UP. By ERNEST BRAMAH. (Two-and-Sixpence. 


—EIGHTEEN of hci iaatay on STORIES, 
By WARWICK SIMPSON. Three-and-Sixpence. 











ILLUSTRATED. 


HUMOURS and ODDITIES of the LONDON 
POLICE COURTS, from the Moe by BO of this Century to the Present 
Time. Illustrated and Edit GBERRY.” 

(Two-and-Sixpence. 


A HANDSOME QUARTO AND COVETABLE PRESENT. 


ECHOES : a Musical Birthday Book. By the Hon. 
Mrs. BRETT. Frontispiece by Everard a rn 








The REMINISCENCES of CHIEF INSPECTOR 


(Two-and-Sixpence. 





NEW EDITION, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A LIFE’S REMINISCENCES of SCOTLAND 
YARD. by Detective ANDREW LANSDOWNE, late of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Department. With One Hundred and Ninety-one 
suggestive Llustrations by Ambrose Dudley. (One Shilling. 





NEW SHILLING EDITION, ILLUSTRATED, OF 


The CONFESSIONS of a POACHER. Edited by 
JOHN WATSON, F.L.S8., Author of ‘Nature and Woodcraft,’ 
‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Iliustrated by James West. (One Shilling. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH LOTTERIES, now 
for the First Time Written. _By JOHN ASHTON. Illustrated with 
numerous R of H Lottery Bills, &c. 

(Twelve-and-Sixpence. 


ENGLISH COUNTY SONGS. (Words and Music.) 
Collected and Edited by LUCY E. BROADWOOD and J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. F.8.A. (Six Shillings. 











IN JEST and EARNEST: a Book of Gossip. By 
JOSEPH HATTON, Author of ‘The Reminiscences of J. L. Toole,’ 
‘Henry Irving’s Impressions of America,’ ‘Clytie,’ ‘ By Order of 

‘The Princess Mazaroff,’ &c. With a Frefatory Address 


the Czar,’ 
(Two-and-Sixpence. 


to his friend J. L. Toole. 


The BOOK of DELIGHTFUL and STRANGE 
DESIGNS, being One Hundred Facsimile Illustrations of the Art of 
the Japanese Stencil Cutter, to which the Gentie Reader is Intro- 
duced by one ANDREW W. TUER, F.8.A. (Six Shillings. 








MATABELELAND: the War, and our Position in 
South Africa, with Sketch Map of the Country. of a 
R. COLQU. HOUN, First Administrator of Mashonal 
‘Half: a-Crown. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Mr. GRANT ALLEN’S NEW STORY, ‘MICHAEL’S 
CRAG.’ With nearly Four Hundred Marginal Illustrations in Sil- 
houette by Francis C. Gould. (Three and-Sixpence. 





250 Copies only, each one numbered and signed. 
Copper-Plates destroyed. 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the FRENCH. 


Facsimile of the scaree 1815 Edition. With Ten Whole-Page 
amusing and prettily Tinted Illustrations. (Sixteen Shillings. 





The CHILD SET in the MIDST. By Moprrn 

POETS. (‘And He took a little child and set him in the midst of 

them.”) Edited by WILFRID MEYNELL. With a Facsimile of the 
MS. of ‘ The Toys,’ by Coventry Patmore. (Six Shillings. 





ILLUSTRATED. 


NOVEL NOTES. By JERoME K, JEROME, Author 
of ‘The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow,’ ‘On the Stage—and Off,” 
&e. (Three-and-Six pence. 





NEW EDITION, ILLUSTRATED. 


ON the STAGE—and OFF. The Brief Career of 
a Would-be Actor. By JEROME K. JEROME. With One Hundred 
Illustrations by Kenneth M. Skeaping. (Half-a-Crown. 





THE BEST BOOK OF ALPHABETS PUBLISHED. 
& NEW SHILLING BOOK of ALPHABETS, 


Plain and Ornamental, Ancient and Modern. For the Use of 
Architects, te 5 L D D 
Teachers, &c. With a "curiously interesting ‘Alphabet “(Capitals 
and Small Letters) in facsimile from an Original MS. written by 
Charles I., together with his Writing-Master’s ‘ "COP. 

One Shilling. 
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50, Leadenhall-street, London, E,C, 








In 2 vols, crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 249, 


JOHN FRANCIS 


AND THE ‘ATHENZAUM: 
A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
—@~— 


“No other fifty years of English literature contain 
so much to interest an English reader.” — Freeman, 


‘It is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book readin me if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion....., 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is be pea to keep 
these volumes of rang 4 size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” ~ 

Liverpool Mercury, 

“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period witb which it deals, and a 
chronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always ——— and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers,”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a rom gs | chronicle of the last fifty 
ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 
rancis......As we glance through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury, 


“The entire work affords a comprehensive view 
of the intellectual life of the period it covers, which 
will be found extremely helpful by students of 
English literature.”—Christian World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter- 
ested in literature.”—Spectator. 


“A mine of information on subjects connected 
with literature for the last fifty years.”"—Zcho. 


“ A fascinating page of fem history.” 

dilustrated London News. 

“Our survey has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of "the book is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care anything for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 

Manchester Examiner. 

“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding history of the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literar 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service.” 

Bookseller. 

“ This literary chronicle of half a century must at 
once, or in course of a short time, take a place as a 
permanent work of reference.” 
Publishers’ Circular. 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard. 

“A worthy monument of the development of 
literature during the last fifty years......The volumes 
contain not a little specially interesting to Scots- 
men.”—Scotsman. 

“Rich in literary and social interest, and afford a 
comprehensive survey of the intellectual progress of 
the nation.” —Leeds Mercury. 


“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
a, one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr. 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publisher.” 

Literary World. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 





New Burlington-street, W., 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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NEW AND 
CHEAPER | EDITION 


MARCELLA. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
POPULAR EDITION, 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MARCELLA. 


BY 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Robert Elsmere,’ 
‘The History of David Grieve,’ &c. 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, the First Half-Volume, cloth, 12s, 6d. net, 
and the Fourth Part, 2s. 6d. net, of 
THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
PLANTS: 
Their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and 
Distribution. 
From the German of ANTON KERNER von MARILAUN, 
Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna. 
By F. W. OLIVER, M.A. D.Sc., 
Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
With the assistance of MARIAN BUSK, B.Sc., and 
MARY EWART, B.Sc. 
With about 1,000 Original Woodcut Illustrations and 
16 Plates in Colours, 
*,.* The Work will be completed in Four Half-Volumes, 
imperial 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. each net, issued at intervals 
months; and in Sixteen Monthly’ Parts, price 2s. 6d. 
po net. 

“The work is one of first-rate importance, and not less 
remarkable for its technical details and scientific accuracy 
than for its lucid exposition and charm of style.” —Speaker. 

‘* A book which, while serving as a source of knowledge to 
specialists and scholars, is also suitable for the many who 
take an interest in Botany, and who wish to obtain informa- 
tion of the progress of this ever-fresh science.” 

National Observer. 

“One of the most ambitious works in botany ever written. 
NOW READY (Sixpence), New Series, No. 134, | sw Has the great merit that, while specialists and scholars 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE -| can go to it and learn much about the life of plants, the 


many will find in its pages a mass of most interesting facts 
conveyed in a singularly attractive manner.” 

for ,ogue. containing ‘ A cea RESERVATION,’ Westminster Gazette. 

Ve O. Prowse, Book I., —_ apg GLEAMS of 

MEMORY ¥; with some Reflections in LO 7 a oh A Just published, New Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s. 4d, each. 


RACTER NOTH: the Beauty '—- SCENERY —« BANK BLACKIE’S 


Cees Chaps. 20-22. LW AUSTIN, bY | SCHOOL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


W. E. Norris, Chaps. 29-32, 
A Selection of the best and most interesting Books, carefully 
Edited to render them suitable for Young Readers. 


SCOTT’S TALISMAN. 
THE BASKET OF FLOWERS. 


*,* Two Volumes of this Library will be issued on 
the 1st of each month. 


‘*The new series promises to be one which all who have to 
select books for young readers will do well to keep —” 
Sco n. 








NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of the 
Rev. HARRY JONES’S ‘HOLIDAY PAPERS.’ 
Now ready, crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 


HOLIDAY PAPERS. Second Series. 


the Rev. HARRY JONES, Author of ‘ East and 
est London,’ &c. 


London : 
SuitH, ELDER & Co. 15, Waterloo-place, 8,W. 





London: BLACKIE & Son, Limited, Old Bailey, 





THE NEW “AUTONY™.” 


Feap. 24mo, 2s. cloth ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


MAD SIR UCHTRED of the HILLS. ByS. R. Crockett, Author of ‘ The 


Stickit Minister’ and ‘ The Raiders,’ now in their Seventh and Sixth Editions respectively. 


The ANARCHIST PERIL. By Felix Dubois. Translated and Enlarged, 


with the Author’s Permission, by RALPH DERECHEF. With a Chapter on ‘ Anarchism in England’ by the Trans- 
lator. Freely illustrated from Anarchist Propaganda. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


JUST READY,] [JUST READY, 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, F.C. 





A NEW NOVELIST.—Now ready, in 2 vols. at all Libraries, 


A SUNLESS HEART. 


“ Excites curiosity as to its authorship. A plausible theoryis that Olive Schreiner, having been hypnotized by Thomas 
Hardy, dreamt the story, and then co ssioned some one else to write it down.’ ’— Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Its intrinsic merit, its originality, and its pathos, its distinctively woman’s outlook on life, and ‘the singular glow and 
genius of its author...... ‘ Lotus’ is a distinct creation, vivid, lifelike, and original.” 

Mr. W. T. STEAD’s article on ‘‘ Women Novelists” in Review of Reviews. 

“A remarkable book—intensely human, intensely original, and, as a story, intensely interesting......It has pathos, 
insight, and humour, and contains chapters which seem to me the work of genius.”—Literary World. 

“If Shelley had tried to write a long story he might conceivably have turned out something Tike * A Sunless Heart.’” 


Morning Leader, 
London : WARD, Lock & BOWDEN, Limited, Salisbury-square, E.C. 


NOTIC E. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1894, 


With the Index, 





Price 10s, 6d., IS NOW READY. 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d,; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; 
by post, 1s, 3d, 





Published by JoHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





OVER 100,000 SOLD. 
seller. 


North Wales.” "—Reliq liquary. 
OSSIPING GUIDE to W ALES (North Wales 
and Aberystwyth), 3s. 6d. (34 Maps, &c., mostly Coloured); and 1s, 

(318 pp.), 4 Maps. 
“Quite a model in its way of a guide at once readable and Lh meal 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. — 
Oswestry and Wrexham : Woodall, Minshall & Co. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, demy 8vo. 474 pp. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
HADDEN’S HANDBOOK 
ON THE 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1894. 


Being a Complete and Practical Guide to the above Act and its 
incorporated enactments. 


“ Without a rival.”. 
“ Best guide to 








The Local Government Journal says :—“ First in lose on of useful 
Guides we place ‘Hadden’s Handbook.’ It is a really admirable work, 
planned upon the best lines, exhaustive in its treatment, and far an 
away the most ve dbook yet issued.” 

The Law Times éays: —‘Itis foomn th A to find considerable favour amo: 
those who wish for a general k of the op and effect of 
e rea na Act.” 

“There is far more real value to be found in the 


m BBY 
paces of thie this ¥ work than in those of any other commentator whose work 
come under our notice.” 








The ‘—ny says :—‘‘It is so clearly arran; and so comprehensive 
that it is certain to prove useful to all t ‘ose who are in any way 
Smee in the local Faministration of the law: 


Hadden, Best & Co. West Harding-strect, London, E.C. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
Astronomy. Eighth Edition. With 3 Plates. By W. T. LYNN, 
BA. F.R.A.8, 
“Has, we are glad to see, reached an eighth edition, which enables 
this excellent intepauction: to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 
to date.”—Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 








Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMAREABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
the most Byer tn Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. 


“Well adapted to # aceomplih roeleng 4 al gry 
tor of the Astronomical Journal. 


Edward Stanford, * and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


Nee and rant for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 





VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


m. ane Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
ie, .U. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E. GLADSTONE, 
Na and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and eee 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTON 


Price of the Four a9 snl 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


Rag +4 Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, EB 


\ I," Fr 6G. 
« 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER, An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 


Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly. 


HOLIDAY SEASON, 1894. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS 


AND 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


AILWAY yoy ,ASSURANCE Co. 
CORNHILL, LO’ 


w. W. D. Massy, } secretaries. 
ALEEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


87, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
TAKE WITH YOU ON VACATION 
A TABLET 





BENNETT’S POEMS. 
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Price 4d. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, a. 
HEADACHE, me UT, 
and INDIGESTI 
And Safest A: am for Dellcase Constitutions, 
dren, and Infants. 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE £5 15s. 6d. 


THE 
TIDAL THAMES. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


With India Proof Impressions 
of Twenty magnificent Full-Page 
PHotoGravuRE Puates, and with 
many other Illustrations in the 
Text, after Original Drawings by 
W. L. Wyuurm, A.R.A. 


In One Handsome Volume, half- 
morocco gilt, gilt edges. 
“These plates have the freshness and 
brightness of the salt summer sea, of the 
sparkling and breezy lower reaches, of 
the great silent highway which has made 
and keeps London what she is. They are 
masterpieces.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s pictures of Thames 
scenes are well known enough, but he 


has probably never done more beautiful | 


work, or any into which he could throw 
his heart more thoroughly than in col- 
laborating with Mr. Grant Allen to pro- 
duce a book on ‘The Tidal Thames’ 
worthy of the subject to which it is 
devoted.”—Daily News. 


PICTURESQUE VOLUMES. 


VOL, I. OF THE POPULAR EDITION OF 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA. With 12 
exquisite Steel Plates and about 200 Original 
Wood Engravings. 18s, 


The ROYAL RIVER: The Thames 
from Source to Sea. With several Hundred 
Original Illustrations, Original Edition, 27. 2s, 
Popular Edition, 16s. 


RIVERS of the EAST COAST. With 
numerous highly-finished Engravings. Royal 
4to. Original Edition, 42s, Popular Edition, 
16s, 


The PICTURESQUE MEDITER- 
RANEAN. With a Series of magnificent Illus- 
trations. Complete in 2 vols, 2/, 2s, each, 


EGYPT: Descriptive, Historical, 
and Picturesque. By Prof.G,EBERS. Trans- 
lated by CLARA BELL, with Notes by 
SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., &c. Popular Edi- 
_ With 800 Original Illustrations. 2 vols, 
21. 28, 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Complete 
in 5 vols. With 65 exquisite Steel Plates and 
nearly-1,000 Original Illustrations. 18s. each, 


Vols, I. and II,, embracing the British Isles, may 
be had bound in 1 vol, 81s. 6d. 


PICTURESQUE CANADA. With 600 








OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED 
RAILWAY GUIDES. 


Price 1g, each; or cloth, 2g, each. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations on nearly 
every page. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. 


[New Hdition ready shortly. 
LONDON and SOUTH- WESTERN 
RAILWAY. [New Edition ready shortly. 


LONDON and NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. [New Edition now ready 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


[New Edition now ready. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
Great Western Railway. 
Great Eastern Railway. 
| Brighton and South Coast Railway. 
South-Eastern Railway. 


PAINTING BOOKS. 


| MARINE PAINTING. By W. W. 
MAY, R.I. With Coloured Plates, 5s. 


ANIMAL PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
FREDERICK TAYLER. 5s. 


CHINA PAINTING. By Florence 
LEWIS. With 16 Coloured Plates, and a 
Selection of Wood Engravings, with full In- 
structions. 58, 


FIGURE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. With 16 Coloured Plates from 
Original Designs by BLANCHE MACARTHUR 
and JENNIE MOORE. With full Instructions 
by the Painters. 7s. 6d, 


FLOWERS and HOW to PAINT 
THEM. By MAUD NAFTEL. With 10 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, Cloth, 
5s. 

















Original Illustrations. ‘2 vols. 3/, 3s. each. 


FLOWER PAINTING, ELEMENT- 
ARY. With 8 Coloured Plates and Wood 
Engravings, Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 


NEUTRAL TINT, A COURSE of 
PAINTING in. With 24 Plates by R. P. 
LEITCH. With full lustructions to the Pupil. 
5s. 


SEPIA PAINTING, A COURSE of. 


2 vols. With 12 Coloured Plates in each 
Volume and numerous Engravings. 33, each, 
or 1 vol., 5s. 


TREE PAINTING in WATER 
COLOURS. By W. H. J. BOOT. With 
18 Coloured Plates, and Instructions, 5s. 


WATER-COLOUR PAINTING, A 
COURSE of. New and Enlarged Edition, By 
R. P. LEITCH. 5s, 


A PRIMER of SCULPTURE. By 
E. ROSCOE MULLINS. With Ilustrations. 
Cloth gilt, 2s, 6d. 


OIL PAINTING, A MANUAL of. 


A Treatise on the Practice and Theory of Oil 


NEW VOLUMES. 


_—_— 

The Daily Telegraph says:—‘‘If its popularity 

proves proportionate to its deserts, it should be the 
most widely-read work of the current season,” 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN and 
PEOPLE I HAVE KNOWN. By G. A. SALA, 
Is now ready at all Booksellers’, in 2 vols, 21s, 





SECOND SERIES now ready, ip 2 vols. 32s. of the 


DIPLOMATIC REMINISCENCES 
of LORD AUGUSTUS LOFTUS, P.C, G.C.B,, 
1862 to 1879. 

‘*These delightful Reminiscences deal with the 
most eventful and interesting epoch of latter-day 

European history.”—Daily Telegraph. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 24s, 

OUR RAILWAYS: their Origin, 
Development, Incident, and Romance, By 
JOHN PENDLETON. With nearly 300 Illus. 
trations. 

“Mr, Pendleton’s work bids fair to be the 
standard railway history.”—Bookman, 

**In the infinite humour and adventures of the 
railway these volumes are rich.” —Speaker. 





OUR OWN TIMES IN PRINT AND PICTURE, 
Now ready, Vol. VIL, 98., of the Revised Edition of 


ENGLAND, CASSELL’S ILLUS- 
TRATED HISTORY of. From the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. With New and 
Original Illustrations. Vol. VII. contains 
from the Illness of the Prince of Wales to the 
British Occupation of Egypt. 

“The most interesting, instructive, and enter- 

taining history of our country which has yet seen 

the light is ‘ Cassell’s History of England.’ ” 

Standard, 


Now ready, 6s, 


HENRY ALLON, D.D., Pastor and 
Teacher. The Story of his Ministry, with 
Selected Sermons and Addresses, By the 
Rev. W. HARDY HARWOOD. 





CASSELL’S ILLUSTRATED BIBLE 
MANUAL. By the Rev. ROBERT HUNTER, 
LL.D. F.G.8., Member of the Biblical Archzxo- 
logical Society, &c, Illustrated with Woodcuts. 
12 Coloured Page Maps, and large Map of 
Palestine in Pocket. 7s. 6d. 





NOW READY. 
Coloured boards, 38, 6d.; cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


LITTLE FOLKS’ 
MIDSUMMER VOLUME. 
New and Enlarged Series, Containing 432 Pages 
of Letterpress, with Pictures on nearly every Page, 
together with 6 Full- Page Pilates printed in 





Painting. By the Hon. JOHN COLLIER. 
Seventh Edition. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 





Colours. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrep, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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